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'ABSTRACT ^ - 

A third-party evaluation was conducted of the* first; 
year^of the Building Experience-Based Career Education project 
(BEBCE),. BEBCE is a planned adaptation ,of the Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory model (NWREL) to. *meet the needs of students i 
Philadelphia and to assist high school students in successful 
transitipn to 'adulthood. Career development,- life skills, and basic 
skills are 6m]^asized as well as extensive Student exposure, and 
__le3C£erience in cojnmunity learning sites. Student growth is facilitated 

•primarily th-rough seven individualized learning activities: career 
exploration^, investigations, projects, life competencies, sifudent 

'journals, eimployer seminars, ^and term *pap*ers. Data is provided 
concerning five process objectives (selection and preparation- of 
staff., preparation Q^learning xesources, selection of students, 
prep&ra^ioii of student learning 'plans,* implementation of learning 
activi^xesVr and concerning: student , outcomes and participant 
perceived effects. ^In add^tion^, ' thje evaluators addressed the* area ^of 
avbii4!afnce of sex-role stereotyping ' in th*e program. Recommendations 
made' included the JEollowing: increase nontraditional career 
opportunities and role models for students and provide additional 
s%aff -training in sex fairness and in. individualization of 

'instruction. ' (TA) . ' 
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■ » ' INTRODOCTION " - 

Building Experience-Based Career Education: First Year Evaluation 

' AT ' ' 

Report is being submitted to the School District of Philadelphia as ttie 
last task of an indef>endent third party evaluation. The School District 

.of Philadelphia was awarded funds under P^rt D of the Vocational 'Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 as amended to implement an exemplary demonstration of 
the National' Instit^ute of Education '.s (NIE) Experience Based Career. Edu- 
cation. A requirement of thp competition wasL-the retaining of a third 
party to conduct an independent evaluation of the processes and' outcomes 

'of the exemplary demonstration. The School District Q,f Philadelphia ^ 
conducted a competition to identify the third party and contracted with 
Research /for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) to perfomf eval uat ion services 
for the' Bui Idi rig Experience-Based Career Education (fiEBCE) Program. 

V 

This report is the year end evaluation report of the first year of 
the exemplary demonstrat ipn . This report documents bo^h program and 
evaluation processes over the first yea'r of the program. 

Three major factors have affected the implementation of the BEBCE 
program and the preparation of this report: The late date of the award 
of the grant by the United States Office of Education to the School Dis- 
trict, a prolonged transportation strike, anti the late date of award and 
final ization of the third party contr^act. 

The School District of Philadelphia received formal noti f icat'ion of 
its aWard-of Vocational Education Act - Part D funding late in'thefall 
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of 1976» Final notification was received after the scope of the initial 

proposa redjjced from the adaptation of three versions of EBCE 'to the 

adaptation of one -version of EBCE ^o the needs of students in Philadelphia 

During the Implementation of the prografn, the puTalic transit system 

was Pnoperative due to a, prolonged transit strike. Special transpc^rta- 

tion arrangements had to be-ma.de for students participating in the BEBCE 

, ' • ♦ k. 

^ • - * , 

program. Staff arranged a*nd furni shed •transportat ion for students or 

students made their x)wn travel arrangements. These^act i vit ies diverted 

staff from intende.d functi6ns 'to the delivering of' students to program 

sites in the community. ^ ^ ' 

. The School District of Phidadelphia issued a request for proposals 

for, third party evaluation of the BEBCE program on December 7, 1976. ^RBS 

.submitted -a proposal to conduc| this ^valuation on January. 14, 1977. A 

^ * 
^committee of School District personnel 'recommended that RBS be the third 

party evaluator, and this recommendation was submitted to the Board of 

Education fdr action. The Board of Education passed a resolution on 

February U, 1977 authorizing the retaining of RBS as the third^^rty 

evaluator pending compl et ion "and signing^f contracts. In mid-March 1977, 

R6S signed and forwarded to th^ School District copies of the contract. 

On June 3, 1977 RBS received its first copy of the contract signed by the 

School District. ' * a, • 

The contracting procedures of the School District affected the exe- 

cution of the evaluatian workscope.* The 'Execut i ve Director of RBS was 

informed by the school district tjiat RBS was not to conduct any portjon 



of the evaluation workscope unitl jt received, a copy of the signed* con- 
tract* RBS personnel heeded this '*prohibit«ioa*' until they were able to \ 

.convince school, district personnel that RBS could waU no longer and 

implement the workscope* % ' ' \ ^ 

The majority of evaluation observat io'ns and tasks were p'erformed in 

♦ 

May, 1977* The^late start to the formal evaluation effort precluded the^' 

addressing bf ^taf f training^ The workscope focussed instead cfn the de~ 

live^ry of the BEBCE program* 
« 

Chapter 1 of the report presents a description of the EBCE progVam 
the School DTstrict of Philadelphia intended to iipplement* Chapter II 
describes the BEBtE program as it was implemented* Chapter III presents 
the outcomes of the program* Chapter IV reviews the implementation of 
the program in terms of the U.S*0*E* funding criteria*. Chapter V presents 
the summary and recommendations fgr the program* 



I . PROGRAM DESCRI.Pt I ON 
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, . ' I. : progiUm DESCRIPTIOInI ... 

- - * A • ' • 

. J H « » 

\ Building Experience Based' Career Educatlor% (BEBCe) was funded as-a 

priority area 1 program und^ the Vocational Ed,ucation Act, Part D, as 

an exemplary demonstration pf the National Institute' of Educat ion!s , (NIE) 

< . .Experience-B^sed Career Education (EBCE). Model . BEBCE. is based on the- 

1 Northwest Reg tonal Education Laboratory (NWREL) model of EBCE; NWREL EBCE 

* 'is one of four career educat ion mode*TT^evelope<J under the sponsorship 

• • of the U. S. Office. of Education and the National Jnstitute of Education. 

BEBCE is a planned adaptation of the NWREL model, to the rjee'ds. of ' . 

students in Philadelphia. The BEBCE program is Being implemented wjth 

students from; Bartr^m High School , located in West Philadelphia. The * 

^ learning and resource center of the program is*hous^d separately at -the 

Wolf Center, a junior high sctiool located in Soythwest Philadelphia. 

/ The description of BEBCE^ provided -in this chapter wy 1 1 provide the 

^. '\ » ^ • 

* »» , « • 

context within whi^th evaluation conclusions presented nn other sections 

of the report can be ipterpretjed . The description has b'een derived from 

three primary SjDurces: ' the USOE pr^ect propbsaj 'feubmitted by the *^ 

Philadelphia School District, NWREL EBCE program materials, and BEBCE 

pfogfam records'. ^ , ^ . 

The cjescription of BEBCE provides^ prbgram goals and objectives, as 
< • • * 

• . • ■ • • ' 1 ■ 

well as the procedures designed to accompl i sh' thenn.---Soal s anTJ^objectives 
of BEBCE are presented^! rst . ^ ^ ,. . • . 
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Experience-basect career education has been designed to assist high * 
school students in successful trans i t ion ' to adulthood. Career develop- 
ment, life skills, and basic'skills are emphasized as, well as extensive 
student exposure to and experience in community sites. The overall pur- 
pose of the, BEBCE^^rrogram is to develop in students an Increased sense 
of personal worth and self-confidence. This is accomplished by integrat- 
ing students' knowledge of a variety of careers with the apquisition of 

______ ^ — . _ — ■■ ■ ■■■ ' ■ ^ ^ ' , ""■ ' " ' ^' , ■" 7^ " . " ■ 

cognitive, interpersonal, and affective skills through participation in 
a^s^ries of individually planned schooT and community experiences with 
ideniif led .learning out.comes. Particular emphasis is placed on learning 
for 6&ch student tailored to meet her/his identified needs and interests. 
Effortiis also made to reduce or avoid sex-role stereotyping on the part 
of both' BEBCE'staff and students. 



Accompl ishment^f Program.cGoal s 

B£BCE has designed the fol lowingnprocedures t(^ |ccoi!iy ^ program 
goals and objectives. Procedures Include -organization of saadent learn- 
mg, individual izat ion of instruction, provi^sion of student counseling, 
andjearning center and community site resources infended'to accomplish 
student learning. Each of th^se is described in detail bfelow/. 
1. Organisation of Student Learning^ . / o 

EBCE addressed student ^growth In three areas: career ^^development , 
life skills, and basic skMls. Each of these has been further explicated 
"by BEBCE. , • . 



^AREER DEVEiOPMENT 

Cfi'reer Knov/ledge 
Sel f Awareness of . 
Careers 



LIFE SKILLS 
Li fe Competencies 



, BASIC SKILLS 

English 
^^athemat ips 



Career development is addressed by specific program learrfin*g 
activities. 'Career explorations and investigations are de'^signed to 
: facilitate identifis^atttjn of ^tudent career interests, build career 
knowledge, and develop student understanding of work primarily at com- - 
munity srtes# Student journals and employer seminars and field trips 
alsb contribute to student growth in career development. 

life skflls development is addressed by .certification in life com- 
•petecicies. Additional support is provided by employer seminars and field 
trips. ^ , * ' • * c • ^ 

Basic, skills growth is addressed inBEBCEby student projects. Stu- 
dent journals and term papers provide for student growth m^wrTtlng 
skills. . ' ' ' ' . 

Student growth in BEBCE is faci 1 i tated ' pr imar i 1 y through, seven, stu- , 

«• 

dent learning activities or requirements: . ; * ' ^. - 

'1. Career explorations * * # ' 

2. Investigations 

'3. Projects . ' 

* • - « . * *• 

Life competencies 

5, Student journals , . . ' 

S, ^ Employer seminars • , . 

7, Terra papers, * ' ✓ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 




a. Career Explorations . Career explorations are designed to^.give 
students a, general overview of various jobs and careers. Students' spend 

III ' ■ ■ , ' . iT^ ■ • 

approximat^ify 3 days at community sites wKich match their career interests. 



Exploration^ are the 'essential first step in; the student's quest 'to deter- 
mine if ajbarticular career '^^^ts." During ca(^eerii^expl orations, students 
completeVixpl oration P^qkages. These packages h^l p. students org^n ize 
their employer $jt^ experiences to better understand their career interests^ 
"and options. Students may describe job requirements and functions for 

^partfcplar jobs, and then match their own strengths and interests to thpse 
of psfti cular ^careers they are considering. * ' ' < 

^ ' Activities engaged in by students during career explorations are 

p**escribed by the La-arning Sjte Analysis Form. This form is completed 

jbintly by the employer and the BEBCE empl^oyer relations speci-alist when 

the site is first recruited for participation in.'the BEBCE program. 'The 

student and employer frequently select certain activities which provi\de a 

representative view of. that particular career*s functions and responsibi- 

lities.. By sampling, students are able to explore the career 'real i sti caUy 

within a limited time period. Students" are required to complete three 

career explorat;ions. * • , , . * 

b. Investigations . Students are required to arrange for investigations 

* 

wliich encompass longer periods of In-depth hands-on involvement at community ^ 
sites". During Investigations, students work* more extensl vel*y-' wi th an employ^, 
St,udents gain practice In job skills through 'ski 1 1 development activities 

* 

.1 ^' 

speclfre*d in the Learning STte Anal.ysis Form. Because mor^""t4 me i%/devoted • 

'1 I 



to Invest/tgatforvs, students are able to complete more activities than, 
' during /t.he, career exploration. > 

^\ - .7 Investigations encourage students' to gai.n a more realistic view of the 
: w^rld of work. At most pi acemfent^ , students are given respon^bi 1 i ty for\ 
- actual wqrk apd expected to -tneet requirements established for eijjiployees 
(promptness, dress, personal conduct). Students often have the opportunity 
to (ievelop skills required for specific-jobs. Students' are required to <x 
complete two i nves t i gat i qns . 

c. Projects . Projects are designed by BEBCE learning managers based 
on the contents of the Learning Site Analysis Form and negotiations with 
students. Oqce f)rojects are designed, employers review content of projects 
for appropriateness and relevance. These projects prjDvide for student* 
growth not only in -cia^reer developfneYit but also in basic skills and li^fe. ^ 
.skills. Although most projects are arrangeti^^in this manner, a few students 
are allowed to carry out ""projects that do ^not relate to their investigations 
These projects must also be negotiated with the learning managers* Students 
• are required to complete one project. , ^ 

Life Competencies^ Life competencies are identified by the local 
community as Critical to /successful adult living*.,. Competency in these 

critical skills is cert/fied by community members and representatives. . 

/ ^ ^ 

BEBCE requires studenjis to be* certified in five life competencies; one of 

which is "Personal Hiisliory.'^.Tor their remaining four competencies, stu- 

i ■ ^ . • 

.^lents can choose fromfthe foil lowing selection: * 



' • 1 . credit * . ' / ^ 

2. checking account 

' ' 3i 'Insurance' " 
4. income tax 

'5*. budgeting 

6. physical Tiealth.* 

7. -erfier^encies 

8. electoral processes 

•government 

idividual rights 
1 1 pubLrc agencj es 

12. eifiploymen 

13. automobile 
14*' renting'/own ing a ho 

Steps students^typi cal ly fol 1 ow cons i st of first reviewing and studying 
relevant materials and second, 'demonstrating to a community certifier % 
mastery of the^e materials, ' o * 

e. Student Journal s . . Students are to maintain Journal s in which 

they record tfieir program experiences on a regular basis. Journals allow 

Students and staff to share tho^ughts and feelings with, each other over an ^ 

extended period of time,. Reactions to career exploVatibns and investiga- 

tions as well as^, feelings about/expectation^ and BEBCE are *&ppropi:j, ate 

• ^ * 

topics as ^re feelings about any other topic. Students* ability to communi- 

cate and other interpersonal Skills are srrengthened. By providing wrrtten 
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feedback, staff develop and chal lenge'^tUdent awareness of sexf apd career 



or life options. Journals also help staff tfb^keep. ifJ closeY touch with 
individual student changes that can potential ly ^affect program performance 
or personal development; ' - , r ^ 

f. Employer Seminars . Employer seminars serve two majoi^'rpurposes. 

\ • • \ \ 

First, they allow important information to be readily transmittepi to 

students about career development topics. Second, they 'encourage the 

exchange of ideas among students. 

g. Term Papers , *As p.^rt of Bartram High School requirements, stu- 
den.ty are«^requi red to submit a term paper on ? subject of the! r -choice. 

2. Ind i vidual izatyion of Instruction. ' . 
BEBCE learning managers are to negotiate individualized instruction 

with each student. Thi s* negotiation process results in the development 

... . . . • 

of jndi/idual learning plans based on student needs and interests. In 
particular, pro'jdcts and investigations for ^ach student are d^^igned to 
encourage growth in all'^ three curriculum areas, career development, life 
skills, and basic s4<ills.^ Individualization of instruction is consequently 
provided by th^ development of individualized learning projects for 
Students based on particular rfeeds and interests. " ^ 

3. ;, Student Counsel ing , - ^ , ^ 

•In the NWREL EBCE Model, no single staff member is'assigned re$ponsi- 
bi.lity for providing counseling to students. Instead, all staff counsel 
students regarding, thai r prograr^ performance. Staff ideally deyelop^ 
together a counseling plan for each student. Th|s plan'is then consistently 
followe;^ by al l staff in deal i ng wi^th the student. 



k. Learning Center and Community Site Resources , 

Student learning in BEBCE occurs both at school and at comrn*unity' 

sites. At the learning center, students eng^e in work on projects, 

t • 

attend classes in math and English, review resource materials for certi- 
fication' in life competencies, and interact with staff concerning th^i.r • 
program performance. Community sites foster student growth in career de- 
velopment by providing sites for career explorations and investigations. 
In addition, community representatives act as certifiers for student life 
competencies. Student learning activj t ies _ that joccur at ^cpmmunity sites _ 
are interfaced with student learning activities that occur at theyearn- 
ing center. Together they provide for a comprehensive program of student 
learning. 

Program Staffing ^ # ' * 

Staffing for BEBCE is represented by three groups: (1) ^igh School , 

BEBCE staff, (2) Administrative staff, and (3) the Advi sory Counci 1 . Each 

group IS described below. 

]'.. High School BEBCE^ Staff . — 

Five staff members are available to students in the BEBCE program. 
-The staff includes twp employer relations specialists, two lea^ning^ mana- 
gers and one supervisor. . ' , 

The employer relations specialists primarily develop employer sites ^ 
for student placemehts, monrtor student work- and progress at employer 
sites, and counsel students abput career development, especially in 
plannlng^for career explorations and i nvest igat ioffs . 



V Learning managers develop individual student learning pl^ns with 

^ accompahy i ng instructional material, supervise student work in th'e iBarn- 
Ing^center, and advise students about their progress in BEBCE. Learning 
managers are charged with, the preparat ioj^^^f individual student projects. 
• St^ff members share responsibility for the development and morjltorlng of 
* student progress in the 1 ife^ competencies component. 

Coordinating th*is staff is a supervisor who assumofs programmatic 

\ " 

w 

responsibility for cond^jct of BE-BCE activities. The supervisor also 

p rovi des the link be tw een p rogram sta f f and a d minist rat ive staf f ^ 

2. Administrative Staff. , ^ 

^ -V- ^ 

Ultimate administrative responsibility for the program. is held by 

» • * 

the Executive Director of , the Division of Career Education. *The Director 

of Ca;'eer Education PI ann irTgJ and Development is responsible for providing 

administrative supervision of the BEBCE program. A project coordinator 

is r^^jpons ible. for the day to day operation and administration of the 

program; Additional support in the areas of computerized resources, 

curriculum development, staff development, information dissemination^ 

.resource recruitment and career counseling is also available. 

« • * > ■* 

3 ► ' Advi sory^CouocJJL^^ „ ^ 



In addition to Philadelphia School District administrative support^ 

and guidance, BEBCE staff ar^assisted with program operation by the « 

m 

Advisory Council. It is compos^/i of Employer and community representa- 
tives. Formed over the- spri-ng and summer of 1977, it will be able t€V\^ 



•provide assistance for the*1977-78 program year. 



rl2- 
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Sumniary . . ' ' J ■ '\ 

— ^-""•"^^ ^ , ♦ • 

" ' Philadelphia School D4strict BEBCt Is an exemplary demonstration 
project of NIE*s EBCE. Modifications in the? NWREL EBCE model have been 
made^by BEBCE in-order to meet the need^of i ts. part icul ar high school 
population. * ^ " 

^/bEBCE functions f,or one servior high sfchool. The learning and' resource 
center is located at another site. The center maintains its own staff, 

community sites, and, learning center resources. - 

• «> 

. .,Rrogram. goal's focus on ass i st i ng'^j gh school students in successf ul 

transition to adulthood, 'in order toi faci 1 itate this trans'i tion,^ student 
' growth Is ehcouraged in cateer develo^ent, life skills; and basic skifls- 
by the completion of individualized learning activi^Jies in the community 
and In the school. Counseling pr6vided by staff a]sf help to direct 
student growth i^ri these three areas.- . ' 

Staff at three leveJs parti.cipa-te in the implementation. -^DJrect^ 
" implementation of BEBCE is carried out by five staff members at the learn- 
; ing center. Administrative support for BEBCE is provided>y Philadelphia 

School District administrative petf=^onne^ . In addition, an Advisory Councii 

« . " ' 

- ( • ■ 

— eompos-ed-of cepwrhHy- rcprese n tat I ve s— r-eceB^^y^-o^roed will in t h e f u fure 

.'provide assistance and guidance. » 
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II. IMPLEMENTATION OF BEBCE- 

This chapter focuses or> documenting the actual implementation of 
BEBCE. The chapter ' is .organized by. elements identified by BEBCE aS; 
ci'itical to the successful Implementation of the program: 

1 » Preparation of Learning Resources * 

2» Selffction of Students 
^ 3.. Preparation of Student Learning Plans 
Implementation of Learning AQtivi tie.s ad 

5. Avoidance of Sex-Role Stereotyping 
The final elemer\t, avoidance of sex-rol e 'stereotyping , is dealt with m 
Chapter IV which addresses^ requirements of the U.S.O.E. competition. The . 
other four elements a^re discussed below in terms of content, objectives, 
evaluation procedures, and findings. ' ^ * 

Preparation of Learning Resources - * 

« 

The availability of learning resources is a factor central to pxp- 
, gram' success. The program plan indicates the necessity of learning 

center resources and community site resotrrces"* Evaluation of this element 
assesses the extent to which planned resources were acquired and prepared 
for use to meet the needs o/P participating students. 

J . Learning Center Resources . , " 

Learning center resources include facilities allotted for program 
operation and materials for student learning. A Learning CenteVwas' 
established at the ^Wol f .Center. Small tables, students record files. 



/and other instructional equipment were obtained. Instructional materials 

have been acquired and organized fdr individual student term papers and 

resource materials for life competencies. ^NWREL EBCE materials wei^e used 

extensively by program staff for Trfe competencies. 

* ^ • * 

2 . Community Site Resources, ' \ 
^ Community learning sites recruited by SEBCE serve two important 
functions: (1) career fe)^plpration sites, (2) investigation sites. - 
According'Vo employee relations specialist's records, sixty-eight> 
positions, for students" were developed at a- totaf' pf~l6^ommdVrlTr7~paT-tit:i- 
p^nts (see Appendix A for complete listing of co^)»^unity learning sites).. 
Table '1 presents a categorization of positions available to students by 
occupational category. As illustrated in Table 1 community sites in- 
cluded the fields of airlines, business, computer operation, education, 
health care, law, media and trades. 



Table 1 
Community Learning Sites 



/ 



Typl of Occupation 



Ai rl i nes 



a\rc raf c i nt enoiice/ se» vice 
freicj^i sales/services 
p<TSi»cncicr oolos/scrvice 
weights »incl balaiiccs 
air t rof f i c con.t rol 

Bus i nc^ss^ 

of f i ce v/or k f 
Sft ies 



•fl^ of Positionb at 
Co'Tvmuiiity Learn ing Si 



Total 



12 



15 



hoTcl mun<icj^^nient 



Educat ion 



Health Care 

dent I slry 
nurs i ng 

;?-raV tecl^nicion 
pharmacy ^ 

Law 

Med i a , ^ 



elcDctronic (TV, radio) 
print ^ ^ 



Trades 



tosffietoio^y 
engine repair 
p 1 u;nb i ng 
-carpudiU-Y- 



food' prepar^a^t ion 

Others * • 

clothing^ <^i*s ign 
envi ronroent 
sociaj, services 
photography 
court reporter 
arnicd services 

toVai ' 



2 

10 
10 



EMC 



■16- 



• 25 



* Anumber of commun^y part icipant» have multiple pos 1 1 ior)s for' 



Students. A listing of these sites with four or more positions avajl^ble 
Is presented -in Table 2. 

Table 2 . ' 

♦ 

Community Participants wi th^ Mul t i pi e PositiuDns 




Community Participant^ 


*# of Positions Available 


School District of Philadelphia 


lb . 

> » 


Defense Personnel Support Services 


•6- 


^^i ladelpJiia Naval Yard , ^ 


5 , 


American Airl ines^ 


< -9 ■ ' 


^Eas tern" Ai r 1 ines 


■ . V 5 

— 1 


Sheraton Inn * 




' ^ ' TOTAL 


\ -35 ' ■ 



The table shows that over half of all positions available for students 
are derived from six community learning sites.'. 

The School D'istrlct of Phi ladelphia contributes more than .14 percent 
of all positions available to students.. Five of the positions available 
for students are in training pVog rams. Four of tKese (cosmetology, 
printing, small engine repair and auto mechanics) are offered at the- 
Joftn F. Kennedy Center for Vocational Education and^the f4fth (x-ray 
technician )^1s based' at the Hospital of the Universi'ty of Pennsylvania. 
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Of major concern to the BEBCE program was .the location of sitesSin 
relatlon'to the school and puljlic transportation. Sites should ^ 
be In reasonable proximity to both -the school and public transportation. 
The Employer Relations Specialists (ERS) developed sites which/cl uster 
around West Philadelphia in the environs of Bart ram High School, South^ 
and Southwest- Phi ladelphia near the Wolf Cente'r, and Center City. These 
groups of sites are adequately served .by publrc transportat lOQ^nd are 
reasrona|>fy close 'to the school and learning center. 

TheLeani Analysis Form (LSAF) provi,des a source of informa- 

tlorj wh'ich can-be used .as indices of student learning opportunity. 
Learning Site Analysis Forms describe potential learning activities at 
each community site; they are, completed jointly by the employer relations 
specialist and' the community representative. The LSAF also provides 
learning* managers with important information for the development ^of stu- 
dent projects. Finally it permits both employee relations specialists 
and learning managers to counsel students more effe&tively. 

Procedurally, the Employee^Relat ions Specialis^ts were to complete 
LSAF^s' prior to a student commencing ah investigation &t that site. 
Over the course: of the semester^/inclusive of May, 1977) the ERS completed 
LSAFs for 16 of 65 pos^Uons. /There were inconip-lete forms for another 
6 positions.^ Fi les ^on^tained supportive material on 7 of the remaining 
41 posrtlons (e.g., job descriptions, pearly reports, etc.) . ^ Thg on-site 
supervisor of the program noted that" the completion of the LSAFs was 
hampered by the transit strike. * ' . 



The BEBCE Program required each student to complete at least three 

career exR.lora'tJons and twq Investigations.* SufflcTisnt numbers.of.com- 

munlty sites must be recruited to meet career exploration and Investlga- 

1 1 on program requr?rements as well as students needs and interests. 
«. ■ * • * . * » * 

* - a. Career^xploratlons , Sixty-eigh1^(^80 community sites were ♦ 
recruited for career explorations. Community sites were generally avail- 

able" for us*e by more than one student. ^Sufficient numbers of sites were 

_ ' ■ ' ^ ' \ ' 

recruited to meet program requirements. - . • / 

Community/, sites should alsojneet areas of student interest. Of the 
30 students in the program, all expressed one career preference and 2*1 
stated two preferences. Table 3 presents the number of students whose 
career interests were matched with community learning sites for career 
e)?f>lorat ions. , ... * 

. ^ Table 3 • • ^. . 



Student Choice of Community Sites for Career "Exploration^ 







\ 1 St Choice 


2nd Choice , 






n 


1 


n . 


% 




St-udents 


26 . 


**■ 87 


*17- 


81 



iBCE.was able to provide career exploratf6ns -in 87 percent-of students' 
choice of careers. In cases'where students' first choice was not met, 

/ ■ . ■ - 

often a/ second choice was met. 

/hus BEBCE was able to provide suf fluent numbers of communi ty* si tes 
to meet program requirements and was generally able to meet student in- 
terests .' * ; * , \ ^* , 
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• Investigations ^ Sixty-fi.ve (65) of- the 68 sit^ available for <^ 
career explorations were available to students for irvyestigations. Com- 
fmunlty sites were generally, aval Vable for use by more-than one student. 
Sufficient number of sites were recruited to meet program requirements. 
• /' Community sites for investigations must also meet student interests 
and needs. TabJe k presejit^ number of community sites availabU for in- 
VBSti^ations which m^tch^d student career' interests. ^ ^ 

' Table 4 ' ^ - - ^ . - \ ' 

- *■ - ' ^ 

Student Choice of Commujiity Sites for Investigations 







1st Choice 


2ad Choice 








% 


N 


% 


i # 


Students 


. 19 ' 


63 




57 



^i^xty three (63) percen-t of students completed invest Igat ions at;sites- . 
which matched theh-Xjrst career choice. , . ' « • 

Of those 21 students whS expressed a second career prefereacer^S? • 
percent completed an .investigation of that career. ^ * 



Selectibn of Students 



The fair, unbiased selecUon of studertts is the- objective of this j| 
process. A secondary objective is obtaining samples for both prbgram 
. JmpUmerrtation and evaluation purposes. Tfie program plan provided for 
the unbiased recrultmei^t of students, screening of the recruite^d students 
according to crjteria estalxl ishdd by the school principal to crea-te an 



appl Uant. pool and random assignrnent of students in the pool to the BEBCE • 
program. Random .constcuct ton of general comparison and work experience 
comparison groups was also to be undertaken. 

T]je random selection of students is an unbiased procedure. Bias 
may enter into the selection process only if the P«€l-uitment of students 
resulted in jan applicaot pool that was biased. This section of the report 
documents recruitment and student selection procedures. The resulting' 
program and oomparison*' student samples are then demographically described. 
1 . Student Recrujtment' 

Student recruitment for BEBCE was conducted by program staff at 
Bart ram High Sch«>oK Enrollment was limited to high school seniors. 
• Recruitment was conducted by visits to all senior English classes. Two 
hundred fifty (250) students appl fed for admission Into the program. 
Students were screened^ and ranked uti lining attendance, 'frequency of ' 
disciplinary probl ems, ' and academi c performance as criteria. This process* 
yTelded three- groups of'studfents ranked according to the criteria which the 
school principal feltfi/ouVd insure student success in the BEBCE program. 
, . 2, Student Select ion 

4 ' * • - 

Jhe three groups^ of -students, one program. and two comparison, 
were 'formed according fto the following procedures. 

a, BEBCE^ Program^ . Program ^taff began selection proc^ures by * 

\- / ^ . - ^ ' , ' ^ 

irxjterv^iewing those'^ students placed in the f I rst-ranked group and their • 

\^ • * ^ ' . / < * 

parents. If the parents agreed to'^ let their daughter or son participafe^^ 
that student was, placed on the c ass -list. Program staff progressed to 



the second and finally to the third-ranked groups in order to obtain 

' ' ^ . / i * • 

30 students 'for BEBCE program p^Vt lcipatlon^ 

Since randomization was nQt employed, two groups were to be con- 

r 

structed for comparison purposes. The first group was to. represent the - 
general student body of Bartnam High School. The second group' was to 
reprjssent Work Experience Program students at Bartram High School. Each 
IS discussed separately*- ^ ^ * ^ . \ - 

.b. General Comparison Group . The RBS evaluation proposal indicated 
that 50 students were to be randomly drawn from the total twelfth grade 
population of the participating high school. Arrangements were to be . 
made by BEBCE ^og ram ^ staff*. The |}r i nci pa^ of the high school declined 
to give perm 1 ssion^fdcj^ sample 6| SO students to be- randomly selected 
from the rolls of th'e high school. The high' school admin I strat ibn offered 
two advisory groups for this comparison. The administration of-the high 
school viewed these, groups as representative of the entire high school.- 
These groups contained 42 students. 

c. Work Experience Comparison Group . Forty (40) students were 

randomly selected from Bartram High School Work Experience Program rolls. 

RBS performed the selection. * . 

* * ; ' 

3 . Student Samples 

• ' * . / - 

Program ancl comparison student samples are described below. Further 

documentation of tPe fairness of recrui^tment propeduresMs provided by 

^e^amlnlng the distribution array of student charactepst Ics. Student * ; 

characteristics Inclijde grade level, sex, race^ grade point average, 

parental educational"' and occupational level, student c^sons for applica- 

tlon to BEBCE* and post-secondary ^occupational plans* 
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a. Grade* Level . ' Almos,t all 'students In^ the three groups were in 
the 12th grade. The general comparhson group had in addition on« student 
In the ninth grade "and the^work experience comparison group had one stu- 



dent in each of the lOth and IJth grades. Table ^ presents informdllv.* . 
regarding the grade level of students.. • V . ^ 

" ^ * ♦ Table 5 . " " ' " 

Grade Level 



Grade 
. Level 


BEBCE 


Generc 
Compar 


il 

son 


Work Experience 
Comparison 


n . 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


• 9 


• 0 


0- - 


1 


■ 2 


0 


0 


^10 


' 0 


. "0 


0 


"<0 


1 

4 


5 


1 1 


-0 ' ' 


. 0 


0 


0 




• '5 


12 


■Jo 


100 


36 


86 


18 


90 


No Response 


6 • 






12 


0 


• 0 


<Total 


' 30. 


100 


hi 


100 


20 


100 , 



b. Sex . The program and work experience '(^ompari son group each 
contained similar proportions of females to males. Approximately 60 per- 
cent "of these groups were female. The, general comparison group was 60 per 
cent male. Information about, the .sexual cdmposjt fon of these groups is 
sxjmmarized in Table 6. ^ x ^ ^ 










General 


Work Experience 


• Sex. 


BEBCE v 


Compari son 


^ Comparison 




n 




n 


Z 


■ n 




M 


11 


37 


25 


60 


8 . 


40 


F 


19 


'63, 


17 




12 


60 


Total 


30 


. 1 00 


■ kz 


.100 


. 20 , 


• 100 



c. Race . Eighty three (83) percent of BEBCE students were non- 

' whit^ comparing with 90 percent of the general comparison and 70 percent 

x>f the work experience comparison students. The work experience comparison 

* * 

group contained the highest percentage of white students/- 30 percent, as 
opposed to 17 percent and 10 percent jn the BEBCE and general comparison 
groups resgecttvely. Racial composition data are presented i^n^Table J. 

Table 7 / . , 

Race 



ERIC 











G*era-1 , - 
CSrfiparisoB 


Work Experience 




^ Race 


. BE 


3CE 


Compar ison 




9 

n 


% 


n - 


% 


n 


X ~ 




Black 


19 


63 


31 


' Ik 


13 


65 ■ 




White ' 


5" 


17 


it 


10" 


"■ .V 


- 30 . 




Hispanic 


3 


. 10 


3 


7 . 




. 5 


• V ^ - 


Other 


■ 1 


■. 3. 


.• 1- . . 


' 2 


0 


0 




•No_\ 
Res^nse 


2 


7" 


3 


•7 


0 


. 0 




To^aV^ 




.100 


ki 


}00 


.20 


'100 ■ 












« 


* 





33 



d. Achievfeme^nt Level The majority of students in all three groups 
were p'or.C average .students . The program group had a considerably larger 
proportion Of-B average students {k} pe/cent) than either the general 
comparison (19 percent) or work experience comparison group (25 percent). 



These data' are ^ummarlzed in Table 8. 



'Table 8 
Letter Grade Average 









General 


Work Experience 


GPA 


BEBCE 


Compari son 


Comparison 




n 


% ■ 


■ n 


%- 


n 


% 


A 


3 


10 


'3 ■ 


7 


2' 


" 10 ' 


B. 


13 


43" 


8 • 


19 


'5 


25 


C 


13 


43 


27 


64 


11 


55 


D " 


"0 


, * 0 


1 


, 2 


1 


5 


E 


0 


■ 0 


0 - 




0 


0 


No ^Response 


1 


3 


3 


7 


1 


5 


Total 


30 


49 


•42. . 


99 


. 20 


,100 ' 



e. Parental Educational Level . Students who participated .in the 
evaluation-of BEBCE were asked to indicate the .educational level of each 
of thejr parents. In all groiips, approximately 40* percent of the fathers 
and motheVs were at least hTgh school, graduates. 'Approximately 40 percent of 
th'e fathers had completed some.high school or lesS. Twenty (20) percent 
of the' mothers in the program group completed some high school or less as 
compared, with 26^ percent In the general comparison and 40 percent in 'the 
'work experience comparison groups. Table 9 presents information regard- 
ihg, paternal ^avel of education and Table. 10 presents Information regard- 
ing ma'tePnal educational level. - / 
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Paternal Levfel of Education . 



7 Paterhal Level 


BEBCE 


General 
Comparison 


Work Experience 
Comparison ' 


of Education . 


n 


- .% 


n 




n 


. % , 


Some High School • 

or Less 
High School Diploma 
bome to 1 1 ege 
• Col lege Degree 
Graduate School 
Other • 


'll 

ir 

' 0 
2 

% 1 
3 


37 

. 37 ^ 
0 

7 
3 

10- 


#■ 

"13 
15 
1 

2 * 

2 
0 


31' 
36 
' 2 
■ 5 

0 . 


7 ' 

8 ' 
"2 

2-> 

0 

1 


35 : 

40 - 
10 - • 
10 
0 

, 5 


V 

Nq Response 


^ 2 


7 


9 . 






0 ; 


Total / ^ v^. 


30 


101 . 




100 


i 20 


•100 , V 






Table 

r 


KO . 








* 


'.Maternal Level of. Educ'^tidn 
» » 




t 


Maternal Level 
of^ Educat iorr 


^ BEBCE ^ • 


GeneraJ 
Comparison *. 


\fork Experience ^ 
Comparison 


n 


. % ' 


> n. 




* n , 




Some High School 

or Les9 
High School Diploma 
Some Col lege 
Col Tege Degree 
Graduate School * 
.Other . ^ ^ 


! 6 
12 
2 
2 
1 

5 • 


20 . 
40 

7 

7 

3 

'17 


n 

20 
. 0 

2 
•^1 


• 26 
48 

10 > 
2 


. 8 - 

<. 8^ 


40 . 
40 ^ 
0 

10 ' 

5 
0 


No Response 


- 2- ■. 


• .7 


. 4 


10 • 


•1 . 


5 • 


Other , 


20 • 


10U . 


42 


. ioi ■ 


20 


100 



f. Parents' Occupation L evel > Students were asked to indicate : ; 

r 6 • ■■ ■■ ■ 

parents' occupational level^. 'Approximately 60 percent of fathers of work. 

experience comparison students' were skilled or semi-skilled workers. -This 

*6o||ares with 43^percent of the fathers of BEBCE students and 33 percent 




of the fathers of 'general comparlsorr stifaents. • Nearly. 35 percent of the 
fathers of work experience coiflparlsoQ st^wjlfents were employetl as higher 



executl>/es, bus^ii^Ss managers 'or admin istrative personnels Nineteen (19) 
percent of the general comparison and 10 perjcept. BEBCE group fathers were 



employed in this capacity. 



Nearly 50 percent df*m6tliers of BEBpE and -work experience- coijpari son 
students consider'themsel ves liomemakers while 31 perceitt pf the general, 
control mothers were homemakers. Fifty one ^5^1) percent of the mothers 
in the general comparis6n were working comparing witfh ^3. percent and kO 
percent of the BEB6E and work experience comparison mothers respectively. 
Tables 11 and 12 present ^data concerning , occupational -level of parents* 

.* Table'll' - 
Occupatfonal Level of . Father • ^ 



Paternal 






General * 


Work Experi- 


' Occupational Level 


BE.BCE" 


.-Compsfrl son ^ 


ence Comparison 




n 


% 


• n' 


% 


n 


% ' 


Higher Executives 


* 0 


0 


. > J 


% 


2 




Business Managers 


- 3 r 


10 


2 


■ . 5 • 


3 


15 


Adnoinistrative* Personnel. 




b • 


5'. 


12 > 


2 


10 


Clerical'and S^les Worker 


' 3 


slO - 


0 


0 ' 


1 


5 


Ski 1 led* Manual Employees 


6 . 


■.2Q 


9° 


'21 ■ 


8' ■ 


40; 


Machine Operators 


J 7 


•23 . 


* 5 « 


12 


3' 


' 15 


Unskl)^1ed- Employees ^ 


- 2 • 


.7 


5 


12 


0' 


0 


.Homemaker * 


' 0 




• 0 


■ 0 


^ 0 


0 


Unegipl'oyed * 


0 . 




k . 


■ 10 • 


0 , 


0 


Otfier ^ ^ 


7 


, 23 ~ 

f ~ t 


. it • 


.10,. 


1 _ 


• 5 


' No Response ' - 




' 1 


1- 


/if 




i 

0 


'Total 


. '30 


100 ■ 


. if2 


lai 

•J 


20- 


100 • 



-y\ Table' 12 

Occupational Level of Mother 



. y Maternal > 
Occupational Level 


BEBCE ' 


, . General 
Compari son. 


Work Expdri- - 
ence Comparison 




n 


% 


n 


% 


. 'n 




Higher Executives 

Business Manager^ 

Adnvlni strati ve Personnel 

Clerical and Sales Workers " 

oKiiieu nanua 1 unpiuyecb 

Machine Operators 

Unski 1 led Employees 

Homemaker 

Unemployed 

Other ~ V, 


0- 
6 

* ■ 2,- 
3 ' 
1 

0. . 

. 1. ■ 
\k 

0 
2 








' -0' 





-0 
20 • 
-7 
JO 
3 

0 ■ 
3 
47 
0 

7 


- — 2— 
2 
2 
6 
k 

. 3 
" 2 

13. 
2 
1 


5 - 
■ 5 • 
14 
10- 
7- 
5 
31 
• 5 , 
. 2 


2 
1 

'I 

.0 ■ 
2 

. 9 
' 0 
0 


10. ■ , 

\\ il 

~ 0 

>1 0 - ' 

45 ^ 
0 

.0 


. No* Response *. 


1 


3' 


5 


12 




15 • 


Total 


30 


100 

k 


42 


101 


\20. 


100 



^. g. Students Reasons for Applying to BEBCE . All students Applying 
'to BEB^ were asked to rank up to three reasons for applying foV en*=«rriment^ 
•in the program.^ Around 35 peri:ent of those chosen for participation 
stated .their primary reason was to find out about careers. ThirtV three 

(331 percent of students listed this reasorr as their second choice^^. The 

' ^ . . • ^' ' . 

next frequent first and second choice was job train^ing. This question ; 

did not apply to the comparison groups because they were not formed from 

the applicant poc^for- the BEBCE program. Data presented in Table 13 

reflect responses frbw-^EBCE. program ^participants only. 



Table 13 
Reason for Application to BEBCE 



Reason for 


Primary Reason' 


Secondary Reason 


. Application, 


n 


■• % 


n ■ 




Post-secondary counseling 
More individual attention 
Find out about classes 
Le^t.ning activities out- 
side school 
rrograiTi airrerciiL i.iuni 

regular school 
Help in finding job 
Make new friends " 
Job training \ 
Other ' ^ 


■ 5 

1 " 
11 

■ " 1 
0 

■ - 1 
- 0 

9 
1 


17 
37 
•3' 

0 
3 

• .0 
30 
3 


2 . 

, 0 
.10 

• 1 •• 

2 

3. 
1 

10 
0 


0 

33 • . 

• 3' . 
. 7 

10 
3 

- 33 


No Response 


1 


3 ^ 


1 


3 


Total _ 7 




99 . / 


30 ■ 


99 



h. Post Secondary Plans . Students were-asked to indicate thei r 
'choices for post secondary plans. The largest percentage of all three 
groups expressed that full time employment was their primajy choice, 
' .The number of. .Students in ^ch group choosing tlris ptap differs markedly. 
-<Uwhi1e 50 perc^nAf those in-thg work experience comparison expressed • 
this choice, only 26 -percent^and 2^" percent of . the" general comparison and 
BEBCE studen'tys respectively selected full time employment -&s their primary 
" -choice,' Roughly -50 percent of all groups expressed an i-ntere.s£ in further 

formal education. * . * 

/ ;' -The most popular- second choice 'varied with each group. BEBCE stu- ^ 
'den^s chpse full-time employment as- the most popular secondary choice 
" while the general comparison, students expressed equal interest in^appren,- 
" ticeships/on-the-job training and attending a four^year college. Work 



experience, comparison students cho^e..attehdance at a two year vocational 
school, as their'most popular Secondary choice. Tab 1 es 14 -and J 5 summarize 
student post7secondary pl^ans/, . ^ ^ 

- . Table \k ' " ^ - : " - - -- 



-'primary Post-Secondary Plans' 



P r i'ma ry 
Post-Secondary -Plan ■ 


^ BEB'CE ' 


General 
Comparison 


Work Experience 
Coin^rison 




■ " t 


• n 




n 


% 


FT Emplmment* 


1 rjp 


. 23 , 


']] 


2S\ 




. 50 


Apprent i ce/on-the- 




3 


V 








Job training 


1 




5 


• 1 


5 ■ 


Mi 1 i tary service/ 










0 




service academy 


2 . 


• 7 


f 6 . 




0 > 


Homemaker 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


Voc. , Te£h. , Tnade/ 












0 

10 


Business School ^ 


5 


.17 


' 7 


2 


Two Year Academic 














College 


2 


7 


it 


10. 


k 


20 


Two Year Vocational 














College 


2 


, 7 


0 ■■ 


0 


0 


0 


Four Year Col lege 


6 ' 


20 


8 


19 " 


3 


15' 


PT Employment 


3 


10 


" 2 


5 


. 0 


' 0. 


Other 


1 


3 


.0 


0. . 


, 0 


' 0 


No Response 


1 


3 


% 


5 


, 0 


■ 0 


Total 


30 • 


100 


kl 


101 



20 


100 



Table 15 
Secondary Rost-Secohdary Plans 



bccondory 
^ Post-Secondary Plan 


BEBCE . 


General 
Comparison 


WOTK uAp 

Com pa 


«% 1 c*n f r* 
C 1 1 vi 1 

r I son 


n 




n 


% ■ 


n 




FT Employment 


^ 9 


30 


5 ' 


• 12 . 


0 


• 0 , 


' Ap p ren t i ee/on -the H ob 















training 


1 


3 


9 


21 


2 


10 . 


Ml 1 ttary service/ 














' , Service Academy 


X 




3 


'1 ■ 


r 


•5 


Homemaker 


0 


.0 ' 


0 


0 


1 ■ 


5 


Voc, Tech., Trade/' 














Business SchooP 


7 


23 


6 


"14 


it 


.20 


Two Year Academic 














• College , '\ ' 


2 ' 


7 


"3 


7 




5 


Two Year Vocational 














Co W ege 


, 2 


7 


0 


0 


6 


-30 


^ Four Ye'ar College 


- 1 


3 


9 • 


21 


0 


" 0 


PT Employment 


it 


13 


3 


7 


-> * 
3o 


15' ' 


Other 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


No Response 


:=j ; 

' 2 . 


«^ 


3 


f 


2 


10 


Total . . ' 


■ i 30 

1 ^ 


100. 


hi . 


/98 


, 20- . ^ 


_^0' ■ 



i.^ ihomediate Occupational Plans. Applicants to BEBCE and the com- 

~\ — '' ~ . . " • . ' 

pari son . group 'members were asked to state, theif* immediate occupational 
plans. BEBCE students -chose clerical ^ahd sales work most frequently. ..^ 
General Comparison students. and work 'experience comparison students chose 
a position as business manaaer most frequently. Twenty-seven (27) per-' 
cent of BEBCE sfudent.s indi'cated* they planned to be higher executives, 
business managers or administrative personnel immediately aft^r high , 
sifchpol . This compares with 50 percent and 55- percent of general comparl-* 
^son and work e^erjence^d^omparison students'respectively who'selected 
* these occupationaJ levels. Tabffe 16 describes students immediate occupa- 
tional planSi * " . * - ^ 
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Table 16 



Immediate Occupational - Plans 



Student Immediate* 
Occupational Level 


\?^EBCE 


, v^heral, 
Comlpar ison 


Work Experience 
(Jompar i son 




■ % 


n 


-• % 


•n 




'Higher Executives, " 


1 ^ 




7 


17 


3' 


15 


Business Managers- 


*> 
z 


7 


'11 


26 


6 , 


30 


Administrative Personnel 


. 5 


17 


3 


7 


2 .~ 


10 


Clerical and Sales Workers 


12 




•J 


•7 

7 




20 


•Skilled Manual Employees 


■ ^5 


17^ 


10 




'1 


5 


Machine Operators 


1 . 


3 


3 


7 


2 


^:10 


unbNi 1 1 ea employees 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Homemak'fersi ^ 


0 


0 • 


0 


<^ 0 


0 


0 


Unemployed " . ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


3 


TO 


2 


- 5 


0 


0 


No Response 


■ 1 


3 


♦ 

3 


7 


2 


10 


Total 


30 


100 




, 100 


20 


100 



.4* Lon^-Range Occupational Plans . Students were also aske^ to 
state their long-range occupational plans.- These were in the context of 
fiye years after completion of education. Vhirty seTven (37) percent of 
B^BCE students indicated they planned- to be' employed in higher level 
occupations five years after completion of schooling. Another 33 percent 

1 

planned to be employed as clerical and sales workers. Fifty seven (57) 
percent, of'general comparison and 60 percent of worl< experience student? ■ 
planned.to.be empjoyed at the three higher occupational lavels. Only" 
5 percent of the general comparison and 15 percigir of the work experience 
'students planned to be employed as sales and clericaj^rkers. No stu- 
dents planned to^be homemakers, ' Long range occupational plans of students 
are presented in. Table I7. ' 
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Table 17 
LSny Range Occupat Iprfaf Plans; 



5. Years Later 
Occupat ional Level 


BEBCE ' 


r — 

■ General | i 

Comparisoi 


Work- E>{perience 
1 Comparison 




n 




n- 




•. n 

— V — ■ — 


I 


TJigher. Execut i ves 
Business Managers 
Administrative Personnel 
Clerical and Sales Workers 
SkiMled Manual Employees 
Machine Operators \ 
Unski 1 1 ed Employees 
HomemakerS' _ ^ ; ^ 
Unemployed 

Other ' ' 


2 
h 

H. 

10 

. 3 

. 1 
0 

^ 0 
4 


7 

• I7 

33 

I0 

f 3 
0 
0 
0 

13 


10 
fl' 
6 

. '2 

8 

,1 
b 
. 0 
0- 
3 


2k 

]k 

.5. 

19 
i 
0 
0 
0 

■ J- 


^ k 

6 ■ 
2 

3 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 


20 
30 
10 
■ 15 
5 

5 . 

0 
0 
0 
. 5 


No Response ^ 


r 




4 


10 


2 


10 


Other 


" 30 


99 


k2 


100 


20 


1.00 



k. Summary of Student^ Cl^aracteristics . - In examining the distribution 
of democ^raphiey character! it ICS, the three groups are- dissimi lar In many 
more respects than they are similar. Whi^le there Is some congruence among 
groups in terms of grade level, parental educational level, and to some 
extent race,- all the other demographic variables show considerable dis- ^ 
similarity/ Major differences appear in variables related to sex 6f 
students, parentaT'occupat ional level, post secor>dary plans and immediate 
and long range occupational plans of students. 

4. Fairgess of Student Select fon* 

Although student selection was to be randomized in all groups, this 
goal was not realized in two of three grpups. Selection of BEBCE students 
was biased as a result of soJicJting students on the basis of ranking 
rather tban through a randomized procedure. The Sel ect Ion of two advisory 
groups aS' representative of -the senior class i s, not -^adequate for. 



evaluative purposes. The group created through* randomization is the 



work experience comparison group, 



Preparation of Student Learning Plans ' ^ , " 

Individual learning plans e^tablish^a method whereby studentSi inter- 
act with, program resources, these pl,^ns ideally should organize each 
Student *s activities and guide the impact of program experiences. Learn- 
ing plans must be careful ly ^constructed with an awareness of both student 
and^resourcTe factors. The objective of this process is.to provide each o 
student with a learning plan that is individualized and refl ects. student 

% 

needs and interests;* 

Project staff share respons ib*i 1 i-fey for developing individual student 
learning plans.' Each learning flianager is responsible for half of , the 
"students at that fjartlc^ular site. Plannin^^of student learning Is cen^ 

• - >• • . « 

tralized with the-' student ' s learning manager. ' ^ i 

In order to develop indiv-idual ized' student learni^ng plans and activi- 
ties, staff need information regarding student skills development and 
learning materials which may be appropriately? adapted to meet student 
nefeds and ^interests* ^ . ^ 

Evaluation of this process provided for the review of student records 
to ensure that each student had a current learning plan andwas ^engaging 
in the prescribed activities, . ' . 



No formal records kept either by program staff or students exist which 
.document the development of learning plans for each BE'BCE student. v 

Implementation of Learning Activities 

, * A BEBCE program wjth learning r^e^sourc^s organized into individual - 
%'lzed learning plans wh^cK reflect student needs' and interests should be 
the result of successful implementation of the' procedures reviewed"" in 
the .preceding section.^ This section of the report examines the Implemen 
tation of the BEBCE, program. ^ The.maj'or learning activities'^addressed 
are: . * 

1. ' Career Explorations* 

2. ^ Investigations . *. 
^ 3.. Life Competencies , . " 

k.'- Projecbtrs 

* ' " 5*^ Student Journals ^ ^ 

6.^ Employer Seminars 
. • • * 7. • T^rm PapVs - . ^ 

Stuelent progress in the seven required learning activity areas was 
monitored. Learning act ivl ties accompl i shed by BEBGE students are pre- 
sented below.* <: * - 

1 . Career Explorations'^ . <. * 

Three career exploitations were required of aj I .BEBGE studerits. T«bl 
l8 summarizes number ofl exploratiohs completed by studerits. 



Table 18 

p 

to 

Career Explorations 



NumBer of. Career 
•Explorations Completed 


N 






0 . 


0 


2 ^ 

• 


^ 2 


it 




23 


7k 


• . it 


5 


22 . 


5 


0 ~ 


0 


6 • . 


0 


0 V 



>^Number required by BEBCE, 



AM but two studerhts complerted at least three career explorations. 

» 

Students on the average explored 3*1 \rareers, • 

Students used 29 community 1 earn i/ig i^t^s for the completion of 93 

explorations. The^SchooT District of Phi ladel phia,. The Defense Personnel 

Support Center and' the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard accounted for almost.. 

• • • - ' 

naif of the explorations. Table 19 presents a li^tinffof exploration ^ 
sites ^nd the frequency with which thfey were uti^zed. » : ' ^ 



Table 19 

Site UtJlizatlon- for Exploratlops 



Community Learning Site 



of explorations 
held at s i te 



Percent' 



School Di?tr.ict df PhlUdelphJa 

JJ^K Center for Vocational Education 
. Other ^ 
Defense Perso-ihel Support Center 
^Philadelphia NavaF Shipyard 
Eastern Ai rl ines 

Presbyterian University Medical Center 

Sheraton Airport Irfn ^ » - 

American Air 1 ines 

Shatman, Boardman i£ Schermer 

Philadelphia Di^partmcnt of Revenue 

Hospital of the University; of Pennsylvania 

.Jeon Madeline, Inc. - 

. ». * 

federal Aviation Admrnistratioh 

^ >- 

Gl'obe Times Newspaper 

* -"^^ ' 

Ground Services, Inc. 
. Scott Paper lnt«. ' *n 
District Attorney's Office 
Marine Corps 

WHYY TV ' . 

dlii ldrpn»Gv Hospl'tal (Tf Plii ladelphia 

Joseph Goane ^ 

Philadelphia Int'ernat ionat Airport " , 

^lelghborhood Revi tal izatlon £f fort - 

jTurino^ Caterers ^ ^ ' 

/Tinicum'Kat Lonal Environmental Center 

Louis Gol«tein, *(nc. * ^ 

Lou Grimaldi - " , * 

WRTI FM 

Spanish Merchant's Association ^ 
City Hall (court stenographer)"* ' 

TOTAU ^ . 



J'' . 
8 

10- 

9' 

7 

k 

k 

k 

2 

2 

2 

2 

^- 
2 

2 , 

2 
2 

.2 



15, 
8 

10 
9 
7 

k 
k 

> 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

. 1 

1 , 
^ 1. 
1 , 
1 , 
1 . 
1. 
1. 



93 



100.0 



2.^ ^nvestlgat id'ns 

In addition to carfeer explorations, students were required to com 
plete two Inj^estlgatlbns at community sites. Table 20 presents tynves 
tions compl-eted by students. 





Table 20 
\ InvesttgatTons 








Number 'Of 
1 nvefst i gat ions Completed 






r 


. - 1 


12 


M 








60 

-o 




* , *Number.,requIred' by BEBCE. ' " ^ .y - • 

> , ^ 

Almost two thirds of the students completed at least two Investigations; 

the group average was 1.6. • . - 

♦ * * * 

" -Most Investigations lasted two week%: variation In length occurred 
because of- time constratnts, a local transit strike'^ and employeji^ coopera- 
tl'orv. ■ 

Students completed *A8 Invest Igatlons" uf II Izlng*21 c-ofumunlty learning^ 
sites.. The School District of Philadelphia, The Defense Personnel Support 
Center, and tKe Philadelphia Naval Shipyard accounted for half, of the in- 
vest Iqat Ions. The John F. Kennedy Center for Vacatlonal Education provides 
nearly 15 percent, of all Investigations. Table 21 presents a listing of 
Investigation sites and the frequency with which they were utilized. - 



Table 21 

Site Utilization for Investigations 







i 


Community Lc«irninq Site V*^^ 


# of investigations 
held g site 


percent 


School Districf of Philadelphia 






JFR Center for" Vocational Education * 


7 


I'l.s' 


, Other . ' 




8.3 


Defense Personnel Support Center \ 


7 


1^1.6 • 


Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 




12.5 


Eastern Ai rl ines 


\ ■ > 


6.3 


KYW TV 

Sheraton Airport Inn 


2 

>2 , ■ 


^.1 


American Ai rl 1 nes 


2 


i|.l 


> 

■^Marine Corps 


2 




Presbyterian University Medical Center 


\ \ 


2.1 


Philadelphia Department of Revenue * 


1 


2.1 


£hildren-^s Hocpiial of Philadelphia , / 


1 


2.1 


Hospital of the University of Penn^yl Vun la 


V 


2.1 


Joseph 'Goane 




2.1 


Federal Avi<7t ion .Administ ration 


1 


2.1 


GroUn'J'Services, 'Inc. 




2.1 


Turino Caterers V , » 




2.1 


Scott Paper Co. / \ 




2 J 


Louis Gold^mitht Inc,. 




2.1 


The Spot . * ' , 




2.1 


City Hall (court stenographer) 




2.1 


•Neighborhood Reviti 1 ization Fffort 




' 2.1 


TOTAL INVCSTIGAllOI.'S < 




100.1 
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3 . U fe Competencies • <> * . ^ 

Documentation of life competencies jeljed heavily upon 'th^examirta- 
»• * ' 
tion of student records kept by project staff. Records^ were not always 

current, complete, or in many cases maifftained. 'Based on ^eval uat Ion 

feedback, 'a new record-keeping system was developed by May 25. This new 

record-keeping procedure used a series of index ca'rjJs to maintain for - 

each student a written rec*3rd of work completed. These recoN-keeping. 

procedures relied on students to r^ecord work they had previously com-.- 

pleted during' the program; appropriate staff then verified completion.^ 

As of June 1, program records v^ere ^not current* Staff, however, completed 

this process and current records of actual student performance exist. 

Students were required -to be certified In five life <:ompetencies 

Table 22 presents the number 'of .1 i fe competencies completed by BEB.CE \ 

students, as compiled from student records. 






, Table 22 






J 

\ 


Li fe Competencl es 


Completed 


f 




Number of Life Skill 
Competencies Completed 


N 


■ % • 




1 . i 

1 . 

I 

5* 
- 6 


. 0 ■ 

0 
0 
0 
2k 
6 


0 . 

0 

0 

0'' 
80 * 
20 



^Number required ay BEBCE 



All 'Students completed life competency recLU in-ements . Tweoity (20) * percent 

of all students' completed an additional competency Students were'Certl7, 

i ' ' ' • * ^ 

fled on* the' average In 5.2 competencies. - ' ' 

• All students weVe required to complete a personal ht story' competency , 
IStudents were freie to select their remai.ning competencies from tfje remain- 

ihg fourteen offered them. The distribution of their ch9ices ispre- 

. - ' 4' 

sented in Table 23. . , ' . 

' . - ^ Table 23 - , • \_ 

Life Competencies Chosen 



0^ 



Life Skill 
Competency 



Auto Mainteriancje 
Budget. 

Buying/Renting Home 
Checking AccpuptJ"^- 
Credit . ^ 

l^lectoral Pro^ss 
Emergencies * - 
Employment , \' 
fGov^rnment ' ^ <^ 
HeaUh and Lel,$ufe , 
Insurance ^ ' ' - 
iegaURights ^ 
Personal jiistoVy'^ J • 
Publ ic AgenoIasL' o 
Taxes ' 'J /.^ 



H 



6 
5 

' 1 
25 
■ 2 
1- 

. k 
. 11 

0. 
•' 8 
23 
.2 

\3io' 

26 
/12 




^required by' BE^CE 



m 



Projects^ 

Data collection pcoblems described above w^re encountered* In "the. 



evaluation 6f student pirojects as well. Students were required to com- 
plete one project. Number of projects>completed by students 'are summar- 



'i'zed IfijTable 2^ Below. 



* , 



Table 2k 
• -individual Sttident -Projects 



Individual Student* 
Projects Completed 


N 




0 




30 


1* 


18 




2 • 


' 3 . 


10 , 



-^Number required by BEBCE 



- w 

Seventy percent of students met program requirements. Fully 30 percent 
of students did not complete a project. An average of .8 proj[ects were -.r 
completed by BEBCE students. 

Projects completed were generally based on career investigations; in 
most -cases, projects consisted of numerous learning activities which 
students were to complete dur%g their Investigations. In these 'cases, 
tangible products (e.g., reports) were produced by students. 

In nearly one third of career Investigations, the.project requirement 
was walve^. Illustrations of this^walver fallow: first, a student placed 
within University flospltal Department of Radiology was participating 
In an Instructional X-ray technician program. Second, another student* 



Worked in the community with the Neighborhood Revi tal i zat ion Eftfort, 
Program stqff felt that ii-would.be difficult aad inappropriate for stu- - 
dents ^ produce actual or tangible projects since they were not engaged 
in t^ical career investigation activities. Staff aLso suggested that 



projects Imposed/by them could interfere" wi th activities to which students 

. * ' ^ < , ' ^ 

were a 1 ready .commit te'd. , * * , . ^ 

* 5 . Student Jou;:nal s > 
Students were expected to maintain student, journal s during the 
course of 'the program year. Although staff indicated that journals were 
used consistently by students throughout the program, It appears that 
staff did not consistently monitor this activity. One 1 earn ing, manager 
^stated that journals were more closely supervised in the early months of 

program op^r^tion. When group English classes *were implemented, time was 

: ' ' ' ^ 

o^ten provTded,^t- the end of class for students to write in thei r. journal s 

As students began spending more time away from the learning center on 

career explorations and investigations, interaction with learning managers 

decreased significantly.. Staff supervision of journals as well as staff 

response was then provided Upon an irregular and in^frequ^nt basis, s 



■ 6 . Employer Seminars . 
Student parfict pat ion i D employer seminars was required for all stu- 
dents not iJart let plating in program actJvitj^s at community sites, two 
general types of seminars were offered; those relating to a particular 
career and those focused upon the personal growth of students. Tables 
•25 and-26 respectively list the titles of these types-of seminars and the 

names of speakers. * " / * ■ , 

Table 25 • ^ • 

^ Employer Seminars Related to Specific Occupations 



Speaker 


Occupational Area 

^ 


Mssrs. Hess and Gordon 


oi 1 industry 


Mr. Howard Codney 


. avaiatioft^ 


Mr.' Bruce Lambrecht ' 


banking 


Mr. Lou .Grimaldi 


cosmetology 


Ms. Pqiilette Hal 1 


cosmetology 


Ms; Terry Grooms 


copying/dupl icating 


..Mr. Bishop 


bus iness machines . 


film • 


* Factory Blue 




Collar* ^ 


film ' 


» Philadelphia- with 




Love* 




/ . 



I Table 26 ^ - ' • , 
Employer Seminars Rfelated .to^ Personal Growth 



0 

Speaker" 


r 

Area of 
Personal Growth 


RepVesentati ve from ' 

Publ ic Library 
Mr. Gfeorge Hatten 
Ms. Mill icent Hartsfeld 
Ms . Margie Lloyd 
film 

Ms. Ro'z Sanders * 
fi*lm 

Mr« V/aJter Carpenter 
Mr. Frank Ki 1 lam 

film 


research ski lis 

human relations 
jbb intervJewjrig 
/realiStix job choices 
women's consciousness 
col lege counsel ing 
"Career- IS Cal 1 ing" 
decision-making 
"Talerfted Student" 
P.rogram, German- 
town High^ School 
men's consciousness 



In addition 'to these seminars, ohe field trip to Gulf Oil facilities 
was conducted. ' 

7. Term Papers • - , , 

All thirty (30) students^uccessfuUy comple^d this requirement. 
Learning managers Indicated. that they assisted students in this regard. 
Assistance consisted, of locating material resources; organization and 
grammar review exercises ^d tutoring; and suggestTons and comments on 
individual writing style. • - ' , . . 

• i 
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Summary ' . 

During the first year of program operation five major activities- 
of BEBCE were evaluated. Evaluation of these activities occurred by 
comparing actual implementfat ion to that prescribed by BE8CE in program 
documents. All activities but avoidance of sex-role stereotyping are 
addressed in this dhapter. 

• The' BEBCE staff established requirements for all students for seven 
learning activities, A learning center was established and a wide array 
°^ <=<?iISillty resources were made available to. students. ThVse resources 
matched student career choices, Students met program requirements for 
c^ar.eer explorations, life competencies, employer seminars -end term' papers 
' -.^Problems were encountered with the seVection of students, individuH 
ization of instruction and failure of students to meet program require- 
ments related to investigations". Staff ceased to monitor student journal 
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"III. CEBCE OUTCOMES ' " 

The BEBCf program_^impacts upon four populations: ^ Students /staff , 
community instructors,, and parents. Student outcomes are considered 
primary; other ou^tcomes are secondary. Tfils consideratjon is reflected 
in the organization af this chapter. . Student outcomes are addressed in 
the first section. Part i ci pan-t parcel vejd effects follow. 

Student Outcomes 



This section addresses the impact of the BEBCE program on participa- 
ting students. The evaluation design for assessing student outcomes was 
based on the premise that a non -equivalent groups quasi -experimental 
design with program and comparison stgdepts could be e^tabl i shed and main 
tained.' This section of the repprt ronsiders- the degree to, which the 
premise of a quas i -experimental design has been met. 

Specific issues addressed include the .establ i shment of student 
samples, the maintenance of student sa'mpl es , K^haracteri st ics of the final 
student groups, data representativeness, instruments, evaluation design, 
hypotheses, analysis plan, and hypothesis testing. 

Establishment of Student Samples 

f'^During the latter half of the 1976-1977 academic year, twel fth' grade 
students from Bartram'High School were&hosert to "pJartlci pate In BEBCE by 
both program and high school staff.' Two compari son ^ groups 'were formed. • 
The first comparison group was drawn from two intact Bart ram High School 



advisory groups. The second compari son group, was randomly selected from 
students participating. In a Work Experience program .at Bar.tram High. 
School. The groups were designated as follows: 

. . . * ^ : 

(!) • BEBCE - prog/am group 

'(2)' General -Cbnjparison - comparisdn group drawn from two 
intact hpme rooms * . 

(3) ^Work Experience Comparfson - randomly s^el-Qpted' Work ^ . 
Experience group ' ' , v 

Initial sizes for the program and the two control groups respectively 
were 30, 42,. and 40. 

Maintenance of Student Samples • / ^ 

Student attrition from educatjonal programs is a phenomenon wlyich 
presents long-recognized difficulties to all program facets. Attrition 
pertains not only to studfents who did not remain in -BEBCE for program 
year duration, but also.tq the loss of comparison students to the evaluation 
process. Tabl« 27 presents group sizes at the beginning and end of pro- 
gram year. . . 

« • - ' • Table 27 

Inftial and Final Group Sizes 



^ Group 


initial S i ze 


Final Size 


Attrition 


BEBCE 


30 


30 




General ' 
Coippari son 


k2 


6 


85. 7U 


-Work Experi - 
ence Compar- 
ison 


^ 


0 


100.00^ 
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All BEBCE students remained in the program for the entire program 
year. Comparison groups were not maintained by BEBCE* No Work Experience 
Comparison students and on\^ six (6) General Comparison students were 

available for posttesting session. . , 

^ # 
Data Representativeness- , , * 

Data representativeness analyses determines the comparabi > i ty of 
final data pairs with the original samples for the .eval uat ion groups.' 
This procedure assesses the integrity of tte final grbups in terms of 
the original non-equivalent group quasi-experimental design. Two facto'rs 
which typically affect the assurances provided by a design are 
student attrition during the program year and student absence or unavail- 
-ability far testing. Both factors reduce the number of^ complete data 
pai4^sravriTable for analyses, thus potentially introducing biases into 
the original distributed array of student characteristics. 

' As no attrition occurred with BEBCE students, the program group 
IS intact. Attrition was -86 percent for the General Compari son .group and 
100 percent for the Work Experience Group; neither comparison ^group is 
intact. This, in essence, prohibits use of the originally planned non'- 
equivalent. group quasi-experimental design. ^ , • 

Instruments * ' ' 

The School District of Philadelphia's BEBCE program identified three 
general areas in which to -examine program effects. These areas are: 
(1) "career development, (:2).life skills, and (3) basic s^^THs'T Additional 
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InformatJorT regardliig' basic demographic information on students was also 
necessary. Instruments ^elected to address each area are discussed 
briefly below. _ 

1 . Student Demographic Data^ 

A Student Demographi'c Data Questionnaire (SDQ) was sel^^d to 
gather information concerning the demographic ,charact^<rtst ic« 
applicants. The SDQ col lects . information such as student name, address,^ 
telephone, birthplace, sex, grade level, and race.* In addition,- -the SDQ 
solicits grade average, attendance rate", plans after completing high 
school, reason for applying to BEBCE, parental occupational and educa- 
tional levels as well as short-term and lon'^g-term occupat fonal.plans of 
students. A copy of the SDQ is presented in Appendix B. 

2. Career Development . 

Career development is a central area of impact for the BEBCE 
program. Several instruments were seleg^d to assess student outcomes, 
in this key area. ' ' . - _ / 

Three subtests of Assessment of Careet^ Development ,(ACD) \^ere 
selected to.*assess ^career developmeft^t-^ — Tttey were Occupatio'nal 
Characteristics, Occupational 'Preparation Requirements, and Career 
Planning; Knowledge. These subtests were "designed to measure knowledge 
of career ^d occupational facts and sequences. 

The Student Attitude So-rvey (SAS) is an attitu^inaj survey which has 
four scales. Career development is assessed by student responses to one 
scale. Career Attitude Scale . The Career Attitude Scale is a 22 item 

60 



LIkert-type scale Which assesses student attitude toward., career ' know! edg 
^ and career planning. 

,3. ' Life" Ski lis , ' . • ' 

, ^ Jhe assessment of life skills by direct behavioraF observation of 
program and comparison students was not possible.. Attitudlnal measures 
wereselected as indirect or surrogate measures oT behavioral change and 
Competency, , ' ^-^ ' ' ^ 

Assessment of life skills- development is provided by three scales 
from the Studen^Att i tude Survey. One scale, Atti'tude toward' Learning ' 
Environments , assesses student attitudes toward education in general, 
attitude toward school curr icul um; 'att i.tude toward school resources, and 
attitude toward school counseling. This scale is comprised of 26 Likert- 
, type items. The second scale, Acceptance^of Self . Ts a 19 Likert-type '~ 

item scale which yields a single self-concept -score. . The final scale," 
,^c6ptkat. of O^hersra^ntaiK/ 13 LiLrV-type iiems related 'to sVudents- 
acceptance of others.. The SAS *is presented- in- Appendix B. 

Basic Skills . , . . • 

. • "^^^ California Ac hievement Test (CAT) assesses 'h;,. ir academic skill 
proficiency. It is a standardized instrument with 'fiv^jTevels having 
two .alternate forms each. Level 5, appropriate for secondary students, 
was a§ed. Specific subtests used were Reading Comprehenshon' ^ana* Ar-TH^ « 
metic Computations' . ■ ' " ' <^ 

Evaluation Design * . ' 

, The evaluation -has been' d'es igned to examine ^t'udLt o!utcomes. St^ 
dent outcomes are examined in the areas of Career Development, Life 
Ski 1 Is, and Basic Ski 1 Is. . ' i 



The original evaluation design planned to test the Impacts of BEBCE 

using a non-equivalent groups quas i -experimental design. Because'both 

comparison groups were not maintained, the original evaluatlon^esign was 

revised to allow for testing of program effects." Comparison group data for 

* 

career development and life skills measures were obtained in two ways: 

# 

(1) performance of students .enrolled in traditional programs from an £astern 

urban high school and (2) use of normat i ve .data proivded by test publishers. 

Comparison group data was ^t aval 1 able from the publisher of the CAT 

since test-retest correlations f(5r the instrument are unknown. 

A pretest-posttest design was used to assess student outcomes. ^ 

The pretest admini strat'ion of the test package except for the CAT was 

conducted in January 19)7 by RBS. , CATs were administered to students by 

School District of Phijadelphia staff in February 1977.^ All instruments 

were admin istered umder conditions prescribed by admin istration^nual s, 

* ^ . ' / 

Posttesting was conducted in June 1977. All instruments were admini- 

stered by RBS personnel . ' . • * 

Instruments and their time of ^minist)-ation' are indicated in the 

^fol lowing diagram* 

ime-of Administratfon 
. Pretest Posttest 

1 . Student' Demographic Data^ Questionnaire 
(SDQ) , ^ ' \ ^ " X 

2. Assessment of Career Development (ACD) X X 

3. Student Attitude Survey (SAS) . ^ X X 
- California Achievement Test (CAT) '- X . ^ X • 
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The SAS^ was' scored by machine using an RBS-developed scoring pack- 
age* The ACD was scored by the test publishers. CAT was manually scored 
by RBS statistical clerks. A random sample of student scores were veri- 
fied to Insure the accuracy of the scoring^ process. * . 

Hypotheses - \ ^ .\ 

Three areas were selected for formal hypothesis testing of student 
outcomes of the BEBCE program: Career Development, Life Skills, and 
Basic Skills. Hypotheses were generated within each of these areas. 
Hypotheses are of two types: Within group hypotheses and Between group 

o 

or cpmparative hypotheses. The within* group set of hypotheses tests 
BEBCE program student grow^}v*i when - co mi^red to the presenting level of 
lachievement ur>ei§^trarea. The between gr^up set of hypothdses compare 
the growth of the BEBCE program students wi th that of the 'subst i tute 
comparison groups. Although only the comparative hypotheses were indi- 
cated in the evaluat-ion plan, both are listed and tested in the interests 
of greater precision for the report. Specific hypotheses for each area 
are listed below. \^ ' ^ ' ' « ^ 

A- Career Development . 

1. BEBCE students will acquire increased »mastery in 
career knowledge. 

' 2. BEBCE students wi 1 ] acquire sigtilfitantly greater 

mastery in career knowledge than compari son students 
in traditional high school programs. 

3.. BEBCE students will acqulre.*lncreased self awareness ' ^ . 

of careers . ^ - ^- 



\ ■ 
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k. BEBCE students will acqui re^ s ign iTicantly greater ^ , 
self awareness of careers than comparison students in 
the traditional high school programs. 



B.. Life Skills ' 



5, BEBCE students wi 1 1 '^acquire' iVicreased positive atti- 
tudes toward learning environm^ts. * ♦ 



6. * BEBCE students will^develop significantly more poslj- 

tive attitudes towai;d learning environments than 
comparison students Jn tradi tipnal. high school program?. 

7. ^BEBCE students will acquire ipcf^^sed positive atti-^ 

tudes toward self. / ' ' 

8. BEBCE students will acquire significantly more post-^ ' 
five attitudes toward self thtn comparison students i'n 

A traditiona^l high school programs. ' ^ 

9. BEBCE students- wilTacquir^ in<;reased positive atti- 
tudes toward others. 

10. BEBCE students will .acquire significantly more posi- 

. rive atti tudes toward others than comparison students in 
* •traditional high school programs. - 

Basic;Skil Is 

J1. BEBCE students will acquire increased mastery in reading 
skil Is. • . * 

12. BEBCE students will acquire reading skills^equal to 

^ those acquired by comparison students in traditional high 

•''•school programs. 

. * 1. 

13. BEBCE students wi 1 Pacqui re increased mastery in mathe- 
matics ski lis. 

' l4. BEBCE students wi.ll acqgire mastery in mathematics 

skills equal -to >that ^^cqui red by comparison students In. 
" traditional high school programs. 

ther-relationship between instruments and specific hypotheses Is 
dicated below. ^ ^ 
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Career Development Skills 



■ HypothesI s 1 . 

Hypothesis 2: 

Hypothesis 3: 

^ . Hypothesis k\ 

Life Skills 

Hypothesis 5: 

Hypothesis 6: 

Hypothesis 7- 

Hypothesis 8: 

Hypothesis 9: 

Hypothesis 10; 
Basic Ski 11 s 



(Career knowledge wllhin BEBCE group) - 
ACD; Occupational Characteristics and 
ACD; Occupational Requirements subtests 9nd 
SAS; Career Attitude Scale • 

(Career knowledge between BEBCE and comparison 
groups) - Same a*s Hypothesis K 

(Self awareness of careers with in BEBCE group)' 
ACD;. Career Planning Knowledge subtest, 

(Self awareness and careers between' BEBCE- an^ 
comparison groups) - Same as Hypothesis 3. ' 



(Attitude toward learning environments wi'thin 
BEBCE group) - SAS; Attitude Towa.rd Learning 
Environments scale, 

, (Attitude within learning envi ronments*between 
BEBC£ and comparison groups) - Same as Hypothesis 5- 

(Attitude toward sel f wi th in • BEBCE group) 
SAS; Acceptance of Self scale, 

(Attitude towarcbself between BEBCE and comparison 
groups) - Same as Hypothesis 7* 

(Attitude toward others within BEBCE group) - 
SAS; Acceptance of Others scale. 



HypothesI s 1 1 



Hypothesis 12^: 



(Attitude toward others between BEBCE and 
^comparison groups) - Same as Hypothesis 9. 



(fading skills within BEBCE groups) - 
CAT; Reading Comprehension subtest. 

(Reading skills between, BEBCE and comparison 
. groups) - not tested. 
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Hypothesis 13: (Arithmetic skills within BEBCE groups) 
CAT: Arit hmet ic Computations 

Hypothesis l^:" (Arithmetic skills between . BEBCE and comparison 
groups^ - not tested. 

Anailys-is Plan • . 

The analysis plan' provides for the testing of all but two hypotheses 
of student effects. Within group hypotheses are t-o Ije tested using the 
presenting levels of the BEBCE groups as the reference point. Between^ 
group hypotheses compare the\rowth of the BEBCE groups to that of the 

comparison groups. '• 

For hypothesized effects within the BEBCE groups (Hypotheses 1, 3, 
5, 7, 9, 11. an«* 13). the schedufed analyses were correlated,^" tests , 
for pairejd-data using matched pretest and posttest scores. 

■ For hypothesized effects between the BEBCE ^and comparison groups 
(Hypotheses 2, k, 6, 8, and 10), the scheduled analyses were "t" tests 
for 'independent samples using the Regression Projection Model (Horst, 
TallmadgerWood. 1975).- This procedure .uses a regression line calculated 
from the pretest-posttest distribution of th; comparison group to estimate 
what the "BE.BCE .posttest level'of adhieveihent would have been under a "no 
treatment" condition. All tests of significance ^should be one-tailed 
since directional ity of outcome is indicated in the hypotheses. The .10 
level of significance^ was selected for all' hypothesis testing. 



Hypothesis Testing; • ' ^ \ 

The series of hypotheses' of student outcomes were tested following 
the- analysis plan presented in the previous section. The re^Sults of the 
hypojiheSis testing are presented telow. 



1 . Career Development 

Hypothesis 1. BEBCE students wl 1 1 acquire Vnqreased^mastery^ 

In career knowledge, " • 

Th'is hypothesis was tested by comparing ™e pretest and posttest 

scores of the BEBCE groups on the ACD; Occupational Characteristics and 

ACD: Occupational Preparation Requirements subtests and the SAS: Career 

Attitude scale. Each of the comparisons was conducted by a correlated 

'»t*' test procedure performe^ on -pretest-posttest data pairs for BEBCE 

students. Table 28 presentsall three compan sons , 

Table 28 
BEBCE Students 
Within Group Career Knowledge Comparisons 



Test Measure 


N 


Pre 


cPbst 


t 


ACD: Occupational 


' " . -s 

28 




'Si. 00 




Characteristics - 




TT 

ACD: OccuoatioTial 


28- 


14. 2S 






Preparation Re- 
qufrements . 


SAS: Career 
Attitude Scale 


17'- 


A. 22 


if. 08 . 
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The analyses offer no. support for the hypf^t|:ie^i s that BEBCE stu- 
dents acquired increased mastery in careep^kftpwled^e. . 



-"^ypothesfsT. BEBCE students will acquire significantly greater 
mastery in career knowledge^ than comparison stu- 
dents in traditional high school programs.^ 



This hypothesis' was tested by performirhg comparlsoos of "the* posttest 
performance of the BEBCE group on the ACD; Occupational Characteristics 
and the ACD: Occupational Preparation Requirements s-ubtests and the 
SAS: Career Attitude scale with performance that was projected from the 
comparison group pretest-posttest performance on the same measures. Com- 
parison group data were obtained for the ACD fnea'^ures from normative data 
provided by the test publisher and for the SAS scale from test results of 
^students enrolled' in a traditional Eastern urban high school program o^ 
study^ • The results of these' regression projection comparisons are pre- 

sented in Table 29. ' 

? • 

Table 29 ^ ' 
' . • - Between Group Career Knowledge Comparisons . ' 



Measure ^ 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t , 


ACD: Occupational ' 
Characteristics 


E 
C 


' 28 - 
'3^0 


36.43 
38.50 


31 .00 
38. &0 


37.41 ' 




-ACD: Occupatf^a^ 
Preparation Re- 
quirements 


' E 
C ^ 


28 
340 


11.25 
12. ]0 


10.14 ' 
.12.20 


11 .8r 

/ ' - . 




-5 ' ■ — 

SAS:' Career 
Attitude Sca.le 


E 
C 


' 17 
28 


4.22 
>3..68.^ 


*4.08 
3-75 


. 4.06 . 


"<1 



''.^ The colhparative analyses offer no support for the hypothesis that 
BEBCE, students gained significantly greater mastery ir> .career knowledge 
tharr their comparisqri counterparts in traditional high .school programs. 

Hypothesis 3% BEBCE students will acquire increased self 
awareness of careers. 

This .hypothesis was tested by conducting correlated "t" tests on the 

pretest-posttest data pairs .of the BEBCE groups' performance on the ACDi; 

Career Plannihg Knowledge subtest. Table 30 presents these analyses. 

. ' ; Table 30 

BEBCE Students 
> ACD: ' Career -Planning Knowledge 



N 


Pre 


Post 


t 


28 


26.00 


21 .71 





/The'analyses do not support the hypothesis that BEBCE students 
acquired increased self awareness of careers. 

Hypothesis 4. - BEBCE studenfT wi 1 1 acquire .sign i ficantly 
greater. self awareness^of careers than 
^ - comparison students in'the traditional 

high school programs. . 

This hypothesis was tested by conducting comparisons on^the posttest 
comparisons of the BEBCE- groups on the ^ACD; Career PJan nlng Knowledge 
subtest witfo,. performance projected from the comparison groups' pretest- 
-posttest performance_ on the same measure. Comparison group data were ob- 

, * * * - « 

tained from; normative data 'proviciecr by the test publisher.. Table 30 pre- 
sents^these analyses. 



Table y\ 

ACQ: Career Planning Knowledge 



Group 


N 


P^re 


Post 


Projected 


• t ' 


E 


28. 


26.00 


21 .71 


26 . 1 7 




C 


3AO 


27.^0 


27.50 







i sher 



The analyses do not support the hypothesis that BEBCE students gained 
significantly greater self awareness of careers than their comparison 



counterparts . 

2. Lii^ Skills 



'-•'Hypo thesis 5. BEBCE students, will acquire increased positive . 
# ' attitudes toward learning environments. ■* 

This- hypothesis was-tested by comparing the pretest and posttest 

scores of ^he BEBCE group on the SAS; Attitude Toward Learning Environ- 



ments scale. This cqmparison was conduct«d by a correlated "t" test pro- 
cedure performed on prltest-posttes£ data pairs for BEBCE students . 
Table 32 presents the comparison results. 

Table 32 , 

* ' -BEBCE Students ^ _ 

SAS: Attitude Toward Learning Environments 



N 


Pre - 


, Post 


- t 


17 


3.^3 


3.70 


1.8A 



\ critical value for one-tailed "t" test, 
■df > 16. = ,1»337. 
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The hypothesis was supported;- BEBCE stude^nCs acquired increased 
positive atti'tudes toward learning environments. •. , 

Hypothesis 6. BEBCE students will develop significantly more 
Hypotnesi atfitudes- 'toward learning enyl.ronments 

than comparison students .in traditional high 
school programs. 

This hypothesis 'was tested by performing comparisons of the posttest 
performance of the BEBCE groups on the SAS: Attitude Toward Learning 
Environment^ Scale with performance th^Was^ projected from the. compar i son 
■group pretest-posttest performanc^ on the. s^nie me^sVe. Comparison S roup 
data were obtained fr^'test results of stuc|^nts enrolled in a traditional 
Eastern urban high school program of studv". The resuUs of the regression 
projection comparisons are presented in Table 33. • ^ 

^ ' Table 33 ' ■ . .' 

SAS:. Attitude Toward Learning Environments 



. Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


, Projected 


t 


E 


17 


3.^3 


■3.70 


3.42 


1.50 


. C 


' Z7 


3-52 


3.48 







critical value for dne-tailed "t" test, 

df >4o = 1 .303. 

This hypothesis was supported; BEBCe" students dtd acqui re .signi f i- . 
cantly more positive attitudes toward -learning environments than comparl.- 

* ♦ " 

son students. 
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Hypothesis 7. BEBCE students will acquire increased - ' 
pos.Ktive attitudes toward self. 

This hypothesis was tested by conducting a correlated ^*t*' test pro- 

cedure comparing pretest-posttest performance of BEBCE students on the 
/ * 

SAS; Acceptance of Self scale. Results of these comparisons are pre- 
sented- \f\ Tabje 3^. 

table 3k 
^ ■ BEBCE Students ^ . 

SAS: Acceptance of Self 



n' 


Pre 


Post 


t 


17 


" 3.88 


3,. 86 





ERIC. 



Results of the an.alyses indicated no • s ign i f tcant increase in positive 

. attitude, toward sei^ for BEBCE studeats. ^- 
' * . ' .• . 

. Hypothesis BEBCE students will acquire significantly, 

more positive attitudes toward self than * • 
^ 'comparison, studen^ in tradttlonal. high ^ 

^ school programs/ ' ^ s , 

This hypotiiesTs was tested by performing comparisons of. the post test 

' performance of the BEBCE g^iiK)ups on the SAS: Acceptance of Self scale 

with performarM::e that was^projecte'd from *the%ompari son group pretest-pbst- 

/' ' ' . 'W * - , * * , r: . . - 

^test performance on the same me.asure.* Comparison group data were, obtained 
froni test results^bf students ^enrolled in a traditional Eastern urban 
high school ^program (Jf study. Tab! e 35 'summarizes* the. results of the 
reg re s s i on f>foj ect r orr-- comp a r I soq s . 
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TIble 35 
SAS^ Acceptance of Self " 



Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 


E 
C 


17. 
28 


3.88 
3. '5 7 


•3.86 
3.73 • 


• 3.93 





This hypothesis was not confirmed; BEBCE students did not acquire 
more positive acceptance of self than comparison students. 

-.Hypothesis 9. BEBCE students will acquire increased positive 
attitudes toward others. 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing pretest-posttest data pairs 

for BEBCE students on ru. ^^A^-f^cceptance of Others scale by -conducting' 

correlated "t" test analyses. The results of these analyses are. pre- 

^sented in Table 36. * , . 

. ^ ,^ Table 36 ^ 

• \' BEBCE -Students * ? * 

' SAS; Acceptance of Others 





N 


' : 1 

Pre 


Post 

• « 


■ 

t 






3.7^ 


3.67 















« I. 

Results of these^analyses ir^di'cated no support for the hypothesis; 
BEBCE students did not acquire increased positive ac^ieptance" of others! 



■ ^ HypothesJs 10. "BEBCE ' students wi 1 1 acquire significantly. 
' ^ .• more positive attitudes toward others than 

comparison students trj traditional high ^ 
-school programs. * ^ 

• This hypothesis was tested by comparing posttest perforqiance of 
tlie BEBCE groups on" the SAS; Acceptance of Others scale with performance 
that was .projected from^he comparison groups pretest-posttest performance 
on the same measures. Comparison group data were obtained from test results 
of students enrolled in a traditional Eastern Urban high school program 
of study. .Table 37 presents the results of the_i:egression projection 

comparisons. f ^ 

Table 37 

SAS: Acceptance of Others ^ ^ » 





< 








< 


• Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 


E 


17 


3.7^ 


3.67 


3,34 . 


1 .42 


C 


28 


^.37 


3.24 







Critical value'for one-tailed "t" tast, df > 40 = 1.303' 



' The analyses -offer sqppoKt for this hypothesis.. BEBCE students' 
display ^re pos'l ti ve' atti tude- toward others ,than bomparlsen students in " 
regular hfgh school .programs* This effect is tbe result %f' the experimental 
group declining less on the postte'St t^»an the comparison group .rather th^n 
an Increase in score, of the experimental^ group. from pre- to posttefsting, 

3. Basic tKi lis 



I. Hypothesis 11. BEBCE students will aCqui re. increased mastery 
in reading skills. • • _ 

. . • - \ 
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This hypothesis was tested by conducting correlated **t*' test 

procedures on BEBCE pretesfposttest scores on the CAT; Reading Compre- 

' henslon subtest. The results these analyses are presented in Table 38. 

. Table 38 " - 

BEBCE Students 
CAT: ' Reading Comprehension ' 







Post 


t 


27 


565.8] 


555; 15 





This hypothesis was not confirmed, BEBCE stCidents did not acquire 
increased mastery in reading 'ski 1 Is • 

Hypothesis 12. BEfeCE students will a<;qui re reading skills 
equal to those acqui red' by comparison* stu- * 
dents ip traditional high-school programs. 

This hypothesis could not be tested bedause of 1) unavailability 

of test-retest correlations for normative groups from the*,tes*t publisher 

and 2). the fai^lure of BEBCE to maintain comparisoD groups. * 



Hypothesis 13. BEBCE students will acquire increaseci mastery 
in mathematics skills, ^ ' * 



This hypothesis was tested by comparing the pretest and posttest 
sbferes of the BEBCE group on the CAT; Arithmetic Computations subtest by 



conducting a correlated ""tV test procedure on pretest-post test dataf pai 
Table 39 presents the comparisons f o r ^ CAT ; Ar I thme t \ c Compu t a 1 1 oin s . 



rs 
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Table 39 ■ ' » 

-BEBCE Students 
CAT^:"^ 'Ar-i thtiiellc CumpujiaHons 



N 


Pre 


Post 


t 


25 


51*3.56 


505.56 





This hypothesis was not'conf i rmed. Nonsignificant increase' in 



mastery In mathematii 



cs ski lis. was found f6r BEBCE students. 



Hypothes is 14. 



•BEBCE students will acquire mastery in 
mathematics skills equal to that acquired 
by comparison students in traditional high 
school'programs. * , ^ 

- - ■ / 

This hypothesis could not be tested becaifse of 1) the- unavai labi 1 i ty . 
of test-retest correlati o/hs for norm^t»ivie groups from the test^publ i sher 



and 2) the fai lure of BEB-CE ta maintain comparison groups. 



\ 



Participant Perceived Effects 

* • 

This sefction addresses the impact'of the BEBCE program on syiff, 

A 

community instructors, and parents* The evaluation design for assessing 
participant percei ved^f fects provides for participants to be surveyed 



at year end'in order to deterjtime their perceptions of BEBGE'# Specific 

issuejp addresffed in this section Jncl ude^^brJef descriptions of instruments 

,for assessing participant perceptions,, procedures employed for obtaining 
participant perceptions, and results obtained, 
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.: "Instruments ^ 

^ The following instruments were sel ected>rruse in this part oVhe^ 

evaluation design: 

1 . Staff^Opin>g<f Survey 
. ' ' 2 . CgmtifunitV Instructor Ofiinion Survey 

3. Parent Opinion Survey • 

Each is descritxMian more detail below. ^ 

Tlie <;t.ff O pinion Survey contains 2^ items incorporating a five 
poiatmterval scale and three open-ended items. The items are designed 
to assess opinions towards various program elements, program benefits, 
an<f the career education program compared to regular classroom offerings, 
The Communi.tv In.structor Survey assesses opinions toward various ^ 
progr^m^eWnts. program benefits, and the program relative to standard 
curricurar..offerin,gs. -The instrument contains 14 items incorpbrating a 
point interval scale and .two open-ended items-. 



fl 




Parent opinion toward various program elements, program benefits, 
and the. program relative, to standard curricular offerings is assessed by. 
fhP. Parent Opinion Survey .'• Thi s instrument contain? 13 items incorpor- 
ating a five-point Interval • sQale and two open-ended items.^ 

*» 

Survey Procedure-s 

. Different survey pr^^dures were used for stafrthan for community 
instructors an^ parents." In the case of staff, surveys were distributed 
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during the sehool day and returned\to RBS by malh Par/J^nts and community 
• *p * % * \ 

InstruqtorS were mailed surveys whldb co'uld be returned by mail directly 
to RBS. 

Results 



' Perceptions bf each groiip surveyed 3(re summarized below,- 

1 . ^ Starff Perceptions. , 
_ ^ All five (5) staf^f members lijj^ned' comp4.et^ surv^ Staff 

were asked to rate achievement of program goals and,growth ih career 
awareness along with school and community support, faoi 1 i ties and staff 
trainFng, .Jable ^0 summarizes staff perceptions. 

All staff felt that students gain from>program participation and 
learn more about careers in BEBCf ,than in regular school programs. All 

staff members expressed concern about the possible harm done to other 
academij: areas of the student program* ^Overall ratings by staff members 

Tt ' , 

•were positive. In open-ended comments*," the staff pointed positively^ 
to. increased student responsibility and independence in directing his/ 
. her own learning, * *^ * 

2. Commun i ty I nst ructor Percept ! ons. - ^ 

Surveys weYe returned b|^ nearly half of community instructors. 
Topics covered -^in commun ity surveys included achievement of program goal 
commun I tV /employer reaction to BEBCE, and organization of program'. 
Community instruptd^ perceptions are summarized in Table h\ . 



Table ^0 



Staff Perceptions 



Ques^tion 


A\/p r Afip 

Response 


Da you think stu^en ts-ea>oy pa'rt i ci pat ing in the 
Career Education Program? 


^1.80 


Would you say the Career Education Program helps 
Students to form'coreer plans? * 


^1.80 


Would you soy that students learn a lot whi/e 
otftendinq the Career Education Projqram? ( 


4.60 


Do you think tha^t students generally cfain from 
their experiefnces in Che Career f ducat ioh Program? 


S.OO 


Do you think that students are harmed in other 
academic areas as a r^sult'»of being out-of-schpol 
for part of their educational Droctram? 


1.60 


* Do you think that you have been adequatel,y trained^ 
to perform your role in the Career Education Program? 




^ Do you think that the fact Utiles at your school are 
adequate to implement the Career Education Program? 




In general, has your school faculty demonstrated 
positive support 'toward the Career Education Program? 


/|.6o' 


In, general, has your scr»ool admin isti at ion demon- 
stratecf positive support toward the Xareej Education 
Program? * 




In general, has your comniun i t^ demonstrated positive 
support toward the Career tducat i on Progr^jm? 




Would you rcconjmend that your school* fontinue its 
implementation of the Career Education Pi;dqram? 


5.00 


How would you rate the overall conceptuaM zation of 
the Career Educat ion .Program? 


4.60 


How would you rate the quality of the materials you 
have Dsed in the Career, Educat ion Program? 


3.80 


How would you rate the commun i ty component of the 
Program at your School? ' . 


^ ^'i.'iO 


How would you rate the Career Guidance C9mponent 
at your school? 




How would you rate the Basic Skills component of 
the Careei^ Education Program? 


^.00* ' s 


How would you rate the overall impact bf the Career 
Education Program ^t your 'sxhool ? 




In ^comparison with regular schqcl programs, how much * 
opportunity docs the Career Education Program provide ' 
5tudcn(S?*for learning' aboutvoccupations? 


'♦••^Stoo 


In comparison wi t>i regular school pYograms, hov/ much 
opportunity does^ the Career Education Program provide 
for students' gcrteral learning? , - 


4.00. • 


L In, compari son with regular school progranis hOiiP^motl- 
j vfited to learn do you -think students are in the Career 
1 Education Program? ^ ^ . , * 


* S.OO 



•Average responsesr can range from! a low of 1.0 %o a%\gh of 5.0. 




Table ^,1^ 
Community Instructor Perceptions 



Queit ion 


Average Response 


Do you think students enjoy participating ^ 
in the Career Education Program? 




Would you say the Career Education Program 
helps^ students to form career plans? 


k.OO 


Woijld you say that students learn a-lot while 
attending the Career Education Program? 




Do you think that students generally gam^from 
their experiences in the Career Education 
Program? 




On the whole, would you say that your organiza- 
tion gains by participation in the Career 
Education Program? 


3.55^ 

• 


Would you r^cofwnend to other organizations or 
individuals that tKey become involved In a 
tareer Education Program? 




Docs your brganization^plan to continue Its 
Involvement with the Career Education Program?* 




"Hov^ welj "organized and coordinated dd you think the 
thfc Career Education Program has beert? 


k.07 


How' would you rite thfe general quality of the ^ 
^CarAr E^iucation Program staff with whom youjvc 
hid^contact? , ' * -i * . 


k.SZ 


How would you rate Che rmpact of the Career 
Education program on your organization? 


157 


In comparison with regular school programs, how 
much opportunity does, the Career Educatjor> Program 
provide students for learning about o9Cupations? * 




In comparison with regular school programs ;^ow , 
much opportunity does the Career Ed ucatiorr Program 
provjdc for students' general Ica^njng 




In cOmparisop witK regular schooT programs, how 
motivated to fe^rn do you think students a^re In 
the d^reer Educat ioru Program? 


■ A. 03 

c 

J— • ' 



Average responses can range from a low of 1.0 to a hi^ of 5,.0. 
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In general, community Uistructors rated all program aspects posi; 
tlvely. Community instructors rated program staff highest. Other high 
rated items were student enjoyment of program and greater <:omparat ive 
opportunity for students to learn about careers. Some responding community t 
instructors did not feel that their organization gained by participating, 
in BEBCE. „ * . 

3 . Parent Perceptions * 

Twenty (20) percent of BE3CE parents returne(^mai surveys. 
Parents were asked to rate achievement of program goals, organization 
and staff, and comparisons of BEBCE^to regular high school programs. % 
Their resppnses are ^i^marized in Table 42. 

Ratings of parents were positive. Parents thought that their children 

had enjoyed participating in BEBCE and had learned more about careers in 

BEBCE than in regular high Ithool programs. Parents in general, seemed 

> 

positive about 'participation of their child in BEBCE, 
' k. Summa ry. 

/ In general, program^ parti ci pants were pleased with the first 
year of program operation. .Most respondents felt that students had enjoyed 
participation in B&BCE and had grown in their career development, A few 
in each of the th ree .gcoups expres'seid concern over basic skill develop- 
ment. - Many felt that students had^ also grown in responsibility and maturity 



Table 42' 
Pa'rent Perception's 



1 • 

O 1 

Question 


Average Response 


Do you think your child has enjoyed partici- 
pating in the Career Education Program? 


A. 83 ^ 


Have you received enough information about* 
your child's progress in the Career 
Education Program 


A. 00 


Would you .say the Career fducation^Program 
has helped your child to form career plans? 


A. 83 


Would you say that your child has learned a 
lot while attending the Career Education 
Program? 




If you had It to do over again, would you 
want to have your child participate in the 
Cateer'^Education Program? 


■ — -"-^ 


How well organized and coordinated do you 
think the Career Education Program has been? 


A. 00 


How would you rate the general quality of 
the Career Education Program Staff? 




How would you rate the personal "counseling i 
available in ♦ttie Career Education -program? 


^"^'3.83 


How would you rate the overall quality of 
the Career Education Program activities? 


A. 50*, 


How would you r^te the genera^ quality of 
the Career Education Program community 
resources your child has been involved i'n? 


\ A. 50 - 


In comparison wItK reguljjr School programs, 
how much opportunity has the Career ^Education 
Program provided your child for learning about 
occupations? 


'♦.83 


Ih comparison with regular school programs*, 
how much opportune ty has the Career Etjucation 
Progr*aW provided for your child's geneVal ^ 
learninq? 




\n comparison with-past experiences in regalar 
school programs, how motivated to lear/i has 
your child been in the Career Ed<3cBtion Program? 





Average • responses can range from a low of 1 .0 to a -high: 
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^ Summary'' of BEBCE Outcomes 



The evaluation has been Signed to examine two areas. of BEBCE 
• program impact: Student' outcomes and participant, perceived effects* 

t Student outcomes were examined in the areas of Career Development, Life 
Skills, ^and Basic Skills. Participant perceived effects were^examined 
^•f or, staff, community instructors^ and parents. ^y*li;t«rt4 0n results pf 
program impact in both^areas a re -summarized Jb^ow. 

Student Outcomes 

The Impacts of fEgCE were' tested within the context of a non-equivalent 
groups quasi -exp/erimental design. Student outcomes w^e examined by 
Comparing within group. growth o^BEBCE students and between group' growth 
(BEBCE vs. compart son) in all" three skill areas. Results bf thesfe analyses 
are "pres^nte,d in Table 43 .and summarized belov?. 

K Career Development ' - ^ 

Student growth in this area was examined^n terms of career ^ 
knowledge an.d self av reness of career. . , 

' B^BCE studertts did not acquire significant increases in career knowl- 
edge' or sel f' awareness of^careers. When compared, to comparison students, ' 
BEBCE students at that high, school did npfacqujre more .careeT knowledge 

or self awareness of careers.- ^ ^ • . 

2'. ^, Uif^ SkrlH " ^ > ^ . ■ " • ■ 

Student growth'in fife skills Was assessed* by attitudinal measures 
toward l^earning environments, self^f^^rKd others. 



J 
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: _ Table ^3. 
Nummary of Student Outcome Results 

























Hypothesi s ^ 


Within 


Between * 






Career Development 
eareer Knowledge 


• - - 






• 

/ 


1. Attitude 

2. ' Job Knowl^'dge 

• Sel f Awareness of 
Careers 

• 

Life Ski lis r . - • 




L 





* 




Attitude toward 

Learn ing- Envi ronments 


yes 


yes 




Attitude toward Self 
Attitude toward Others • 




yes 

9 




r * 


Ba^lc Ski.llS' \ , 










Reading , \ 
Mathematics , 




* 




<> ' " 


f* . 
^ Not confirmed 


t 








* Not tested 








• 




■ « ■ -\ ' 
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• Mndteased positive, attitudes were acquired by BEBCE students only 
toward leafnlrtg environments. In comparison to comparison gr*6up studontu, 
BEBCE students acq^ul red ^nore positive at]trtudes both toward leamjlj^g^ 
envl ronments -and otherst No Increase in positive attitude toward'self^ 
was, found for either within group or between groijp comparisons. ^ , 
. 3/ Basic Ski Us • 

Student, growth in reading and mathematics ski 11 ^was< examined * 
.in terms oiF basic skill development* Within group comparison's provided 
for hypothesis testing of increased mastery of reading or mathem^t ijcs 
skills of* BEBCE studeints, ^ ' ^ ' 

* . BEBCE students did not acquire increased mastery, in reading or 
mathematics skills, Cdntrol'or comparison grouj? data were nbt available; 
consequently no between group analyses were conducted-, 

k Summary .' • , _ > . 

Student outcomes were examined in three areas, c&reer development, 

> 

life. skills, and basic skills, BEBCE students "d I d^.not demonstrate signif. 
leant growth in either career development measure, career knowledge. or 
self* awareness of careers. In terms .of * gr'owth -in » 1 i fe skills, BEBCE ; 
students acqui red more'positi ve attitudes toward learning etiyi ronments 
and iry^mpartson to Comparison group*^ students,^ developed mor.e- positive 
attitudes toward. learning environments and others. No. increase mastery 
In erther reading or ma^hematic basic skills was. found. 



Participant Perceived Effects 



tforj;, and p 



Staff, co'mmyni tyMnstructforj;, and parents were surveyed at year end 
In order to obtain threir percept ions of program impact* lr\ generaT, all 

three groyps' rated program effects posi ti.vely# Al I groups thought students 

'''' ' ' ^ . ' ^ ' 

enjoyed part i cipating Un ApBCE and developed more career awareness than* 

students enrolled in tradition-al high school programs. ^ Staff expressed 

concern over. basic ski 1 1 s .development .Q.f students. AH groups noted - 

increased student maturi ty and responsibility in directing her/KIs^own 

learning, • " ^^t^^ 



> 
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PART D CRITERIA 
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TV,- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION" ACT ,- PART D CRITERYa 

.This chapter addresses the criteria under which the competition for 
Vocatl-onal Education Act - Part D funding was conducted. The criteria 
were listed in the. Federal Register of February 24, 1976. (Volume 41, 
dumber 37, pages 8040-8044). Specific topics addressed in this chapter 
incjude the ^1 Imi nation of sex bias and 66x role stereotyping, sex-fair 
guidance, counseling, placement and follow-up, third party evaluation, 
and process req.ai rements for -.a Priority Area 1 program,! 

Elimination of Sex -64-as—am^ Sex-Role Stereotyping 

The Federal Register listed three dimensions on whicfi to 'consider 
the degree to which sex bias and sex-role stereotyping were eliminated 
.from- program Implementation: (1) /election, development, ^alteration of 
curriculum, instructional materials, and ejvaluatlon instruments;' (2) em- 
phasis on the placement of youn^ people if), explorations and trai.ning 
opportunities without regard tp^.tfadi tiona.l practices in yocat ional edu- 

cation and •employment ; and (3) identification of men and women In non-/ 

. ■ ' ' ^ 

t^-adiUonal work roleS to^work ,vfi th stgdents. A fourth dimension used to 

assess BEStE conformity with this requfrement is other program activities 

focused on th^ el i|<{nat ioFi of sex. bias and sex-role stereotyping. Each 

is discused separately, 'fP^ ^ ^. , 



1 • Selection'^ Development, Al^i^tion of Curriculum, fns^tructionar 
Material s, Evaluation, Instruments* 

, Activities to assure t;he s^jj-fa i rness of curricul um/Vnst ruct ional 

materials, and evaluatl5h Instruments are reviewed individually, 

a. Curriculum . Major cur ricul um, areas of BEBCE include explorations. 



investigations, 1 i-f e competencies, and student projects. 'All but the 
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last"two are learning experiences whlfh occur at community learning sites. 

* . ' » i> 

They may be conducted at either community learning- sites and/or withla the 

s 

learning center, • » ' - 

Community learning sites were recruited, selected, and developed 

— _ ' If 

without regard to the gender of the students which' would use the sites. 
Examination of those learning Site Analysis Forms available indicated no 
preference for stUdents of either gender, , ^ ' • • 

The actual use of conjmunity learning s I tes for explorations artd 
jjjyesti gat ions was* monitored by BEBCE staff to ensure the sex-fairness 
of the progrife No community Instructor bias was\ observed cfr reported. 

Student projects were developed to (neet the individual need;5 and. 
interests of stutf6fnt§. These were not eXamined 'by the;, thi rd-party evalu- 
ator for evidence of biSs^. \ \ /\ 

Certifiers of life co'mpetencfes' were re1i:rui tedi and selected without 
regard to. the gender of the students whlfeh would use them. The'same 
^ceiLtJ-fjers were used by students of both^ genders\ \ . 

b. Instructional Meterlafs . 'Instructional materiati whi^h are . 
specific to the BEBCE program are the Learning Site Analysis Forms, guides 
for^J ife ''competencies^ *ayi individual 1 earn Ing 'plans . Eachrls consTdered 
separatel^^, ' • . . 

• ^ . if 

* • " •■ . - • \ '■ . ' , 

89 •,.*■'■ ' 



Learning Site Analysis Forms were completed'for 25 percent of , 
community sites-participating in the BEBCE program. Forms available were 
examined to assure that they were completed wi thout regard to the genter 
, of students. The examination by RBS personnel conf i rjned^that^ the Learn- 
- mg Site Analysis forms were developed in a, sex-iair fashion.— 

Guides and materials were 'pfepared to assist students 'In the corople- 
" "tion of Hfe com^tencies. Guides presented the nature of the competency ^• 
an'd directed students to certifters for the competencies. These guides ^ 
' were prepared without* regard to the gender of the- student. 

• Individual learning plans for students are the last of the instruc- 
tional materials specific to the BEBCE program. These were to be.prepared 
to- meet the needs and i.nterests of each student. As 'no record bf^^ndlv- 
idual learning plans was available, i-t w^^ impossible to Assess theW^tent 
*^ of "bias toward members gf either gender. 

c. Evaluation Irtsmmients. All " inftruments u?ed for evaluatl'on 

~~ , «t» 

purposes ha've been reviewed by the RBS Institutional Review Board. AIJ 

~" instruments have been judged toimeasure the phenomena they purport. The. 

• measures have been approved for use i^i" the ^valuation of car.eer education ■ 



programs. ' 



2 Emphasis on the Placement of Young People i n Ex pl o ra-t i on s and 
Training Opportunities Without Regard tp Traditional Practices 
in Vocational- Education and EmploymenC. - 

Community 5i«es were recruited whi ch would^ accept students'of both^ 

gendeils. Foue female students com>le.t?d. explorat ions and four completed 

investigations considered tobe nontrad i t ional . The program staff 
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suggested that a career, explorat ion by a male student^/as a front desk 
clerk at a motor hotel be categorized as an exploration of a nontradl- 
tjonal career. 'As the number of males employed as front desk clerks is,« 
considerable, the position was not labelled as nontraditionaLby the. 
ttijrd party evaluator. 

mm 

Discussions with staff suggest they are not entirely comfortable 
in encouraging students to pursue nontraditionar^^reer exp-lorat ions 
and 'investigations. They point to family and peer pressures against 
such placements. The issue of safety of female students and Tack of future 
job. prospects in. certain nontraditional placements (i.e., construction) 
were also mentioned- ^ 

3. Identification of Men and Women in Nontraditional Work Roles 

to Work With Students* ! ' ^ 

' ■ ^ 

y BEBCE is required to recruit community i^j^structors in nontraditional 

role^ who vy'i 1 1 work with students both at school and community sites. 

fiwo female community instructors recruited by BEBCE were enrjfSged in non 

traditional careers. One .of-these women owned.a retail cVtS'thjng busines^s 

while the other was a sergeant in the U. S: Marines. No male community 

instructors were ^engaged^in nontraditional careers. . ' , * 

* ^. Other, BEBCE Activities that Focused on theEl imtnation pf 
Sex'&las and Sex-Rolig Stereotyping. ; 

For BEBCE, this included employer seminars. Two ejtiployer seminars . 

) ' ' * \ 

related t6 reduction^ of blas^nd stereotyping. Both usm fiJms, one 

addressing male consciousness and the other femal^e consciousness.* 



e 
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Sex-Fair Guidance, Counsel I ng> Placement, and Follow-up Services , 

Two dimensions are listed by the Federal Register on which to con- 



sider the degree to which sex-fair guidance, counseling, placement ,. and 
follow-up, service were implemented: {]) development of process objec-t4Ves 
an^neasureable student outcome objectives for sex-f a'i r guidance and 
counseling, especially regarding career decision-making and (2) success; 
fuj placement and foTt^-up of each and every young person leaving the 
participatn'ng schools. Each is discussed separately. ' . 

1 , Sex-Fair Guidance, Counsel i ng -and Placement ,, 

— ■ ^ " J ^ -? 

Activities to Insure the sex-fairness of guidance, cbunsel ing, and 



placement include actual student-placement, emplcfy< 



jr-s , an d- anal y- 



si'^ of student outcome measures by sex. ^ \ * 

' . ^* • 

a. Actual Student Placement. Community sites for career e^plora.- 

tions and in>ite^t igat ions were recri^ited which would accept students* of. 

both gender. Staff stated they encouraged students to pursue nontradi- " 

tional. careers. Four female studen-ts completed explorat ions^and four . . . 

completed investigations that Sould be considered jion-traditional . Careers ^ 

sampled incl'uded photography, the/U. S. Marines, law, 'and air traffic 

* control. No male students engaged- jn nontraditional careers. 

.. b. Employer Seminars . Two of the employer seminar's .addressed 

issues~>«i a ted to sex fair guidance and' counseling. These seminars pr©^- 

■ - , / . S 

sented films oh male and "female j/consciousness. 



i 
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- c* Analysis of Student Outcome Mea6Mres > Student performance on 
career development and basic skills measures was analysed by sex In order 
to compare BEBCE effepts on male and female stjBents. Insufficient 
numbers of male and female students completed instruments which would permit 
analyses by sex of student growth in life skills areas. Hypotheses were 
formulated which paralleled hypotheses used to compare BEBCE and compgri- 
son group performance. *For example, It was hypothesized that male and 
female BEBCE students would acquire equal career knowledge. All hypother 
ses except one were tested by conducting *'t^ tests for Independent samples 
using the Regression Projection Model. Results of these analyses are 



summarized for each-skri^l 1 area; — — ■ — 

In the area of. career development ^ male and female stadent perfor-^ 
mance was cdmpared dn, occupational characteristics, occupational prepara- 

tion requirements and Career knowledge^. Results of these analyses are 

• ^ ? - 

presented- in Tables kk, and 46. ' • * 



Table kk. ' 



ACDf Occupat.ibnal Character ist:ics 



Student Group 


Pre . 


Post 


X- 

Projected 


t 


Male 
^/Opein^le 


36.82 

•36.18. 


28.18 
32.82 


33,33 





V 



Table k5. 

i 

ACD: Occupationa] Preparation Requirements 



Stud.enr GVoup 


Pre 


Post. 


Projected 


■ t 


' ^Male 


11 .73 


9.73 


10.80 




Fema 1 e 


10.9^ 


10.41 







fable 46 

^ 

ACD: Zart^r Planning Knowledge 



Student ^Group 


. Pre 


Post 


Projected ' 


t , 




.Male 


27-91 


21.64 


23.86. _ 






Female 


24.76 


22.35 









As demonstrated in these t^tjes, no significant differences were* 
found between male and female students . '-In terms of career development, 
)EBCfe impacted equally on students' of both gender.. 

In order to compare impact of 8EBCE 6t\ male and female student de- 
velopment ia basic skills, performance on reading and mathematics ' i ri- , 



dices were analyzed. Results of these colnparl^ons are summarized in 



Tables and 48'. 



Table 

CAT; Reading Comprehension 



Student Group 


Pre 


Post 


Proj'iected 


t 


Male 
Fema 1 e 


590.09 
549.13 


, 574.45 
541. .88 


566.^7 


t 
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Table 48 
CAT:^ Arl thmet Ic Computations 



Student Group 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 




Male 


541.70 


52 6. -30 


521.75 




Female 


49^.80 
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All comparisons indicated no difference between males and femal( 
in basic skill development. Results of these analyses generally indicated 
that staff interacted vii th ""students In a sex-fair manner ^In providing, Tor 
growth in career development and basic skrills^* 

2. Fol low-Up . > " . ' 

The' FederaJ Register requires the successful, placement and folldw- 

up^ of al 1 ^students participat^ing in EBCE. No formal follow-up procedures 

, \ _ ^ ' » .^^ 

^have been implemented. * , * - 

** 

Provision for Third Party igva 1 uat ion ^ . ^ 

The Federal Register of February 23,-~1976 (Volume 41) calls for ..a 
third party objective evaluation focus'ing upon out-come and process meas- 
ures. This report serves as documentation fhat the Philadelphia School 
District provided for the third party evaluation of BE6CE.; 

The commencement of the third party evaluation was delayed initially 
by (0 late award of the contract from U.S.O.E. to' the'^School District 
of Phi ladel phia > (2) legal need for the Scfjool District to conduct a com- 
petition for the third-ngarty evaluatlo^n, and (3) need far board approval ' 
of the competition result's. The second of these steps tesu.ljted in the 



award'of the thi rd-party evai uat Ion to Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

Board resolution of approval for RBS to conduct the th i rd part^^ eval ua- 

. . * 
tlon occurred on February U,1977. * ^ 

'/ * ' ' ' 

' - RBS performance was constrained at this time by a 'direct ive' issued 

by tbe Executive Director of the Division of Career Education stating 
that no evaluatldn activities tfe imp] emented unt 1 1 RBS received a signed 
contract from the School District. This contract (see /tppendix C) vyas 
not I'eceTved by RBS unti^l June 3, 1977- ^ • 

In s^ite of this constraint, R^BS monitored a pretest of the experi- 
mental and comparison groups.in February and scheduled «tid rescheduled 
"Site observations in the hope that the contract. wou.l d be forthcoming. 

May, 1977 represented the last possible point at which , the level ql 
effort indicated' in^ the contract fcould be performed. RBS decided it 
woul'd coftmence performance of the workscppe without ^eceipt of a signed 
contract. The extended delay compromised the evaluation in the following, 
.ways; . ' ' . - ^ 



^ hampered' rrtonitoring of learnmg center* actlvlt ies be^ ^ 
tbse most students were in the commun i ty, ^ t'he time 
f-'irite observation cpmmenced, * * 

m ' . ^ ' . . ^ • ^' ^ ^ 

n pr/vytented' it^fpact of feedback frOm RBS to program staff 
' regai4/ng the fna intenance of adequate records J n. tj me yp 
result in adequate d^^^entatloh df progj-am activities. 

3^ it Iimit;^ed mon i toring ^and feecLback funct^i^^o^RBS 

•directed toward the learning act-ivitie^HlsftJdents \r\ 

•the co.mmuni,ty . 




The, contract let by the School District of vPhI latlel phfd was for a 

one year effort endlng-wl'th the .completion of the' 1977 school year. The 

School District Is makirig preparations for another competitive bidding^ 

fpr Year Two of program operation.. The practice of fuhdlnjg program eval.-v 

uatton on a yearly basis necessarily limits' the^workscope to' the^ poten- 

tial detriment of the progr.am. As an example, staff trainfng sessions* 

were conducted this summer wi thput the benefit of evaluative feedback as 

a result of the pol Icy^'declslon to fund evaluation on a yearly basis* 

"> ^ * * . 

' Process Requirements for a Priority Area 1 Program ^ • 

Priority Area 1 Programs are required to address the following ^ 

dimensions as listed in the Federal Register : (1) award academic credit 

for successful completion of experience-based career education p/ojects, 

(2) base the educational program on expierierttial learning, (3) insure that 

each student has an Individual ized* learning plan, (k) integrate career 

development, Hfe skillf, and baSic skills. f6r overall learning plan, 

^ * * 

(5) BstabJish learning center, (6) facilitate student 'transportat ion, and 

(7) 'ob|a In parental consent for students. Each of these is discussed » 

Individually. ^ * ^ jf 

1. Award Academic -Credit. ^ ; * 

~^ : ^ . 

, * Students enrolled In BEBC^ wet*e. -awarded academic credit for success- 
ful completion of >£xperUnce7based careeV education projects. Jn .general, 
award was given tn academie' subject areas in which studeats had been en- 
'r6^ed prior to BEBCE: ' ' - • 



4 . 

,2. -Base Educ^t'ional Program on- Experient ia] Learning . 

' ; ^-r^ r > 

Student educational programs were ^sed on experiential learnings^ 
that occurs within the high school's learning center, and communi ty. s.ites. 
Students engaged^ in* individual ly prescribed activities which fos^ter growth^ 



.in career development, 1 i fe sk i 1 1 s , ' and basic skills. 
3. Inspire Individual iized Learning Plans . 
' No written record of indi vidiial ized 1 earning plfns was available 

♦ 

to document completion of this-requi rement-. ^ ^ ' < ^ 

h . Integrate Career Development, life Skills and Bas ic' Ski 1 Is 

in Overall Learning Plan. • 

♦ * ; <» » 

■* ' ' " ' * . > , 

Without evidence'of. individual learning plans, the extent to which* ^ 
a . this requi rement was met cannot be determined. 

5.!. Establish Learning Center . ^ , . ; 3 ' 

^ A learning center was established. As well as Serving a,s home b'ase 

for students and ^taf f ' thfe learning center contained* resource^ information 



for confpleting 'student learning activij:(es. *• , ^ . 

• . . . < ■ . . . ■■ 

6. Faci ljt a4:e Student Transporta4:ion > ' , < - 

, - -> ; . 

■ - .rTransportat ion to comnmuntty learning sites wasVrovjded by public 
transportation. Community learning sit^s were within easy access of bus"* 
and trolley lines. Staff arranged apd implemented plans for student 
transportation during the six week transit strike.' 

t^. Obtain Pafen^tal Consent** • ' . ^ ('\ 

Students were required to obtain parental consent as part of the* ner . . j 

cruitment process. Parental consent was obtained for "both program pai 

• • • — . , • / 

tKcipation and evaluation. Orientations vere held for parents to present' 

... ■ ^ ' 

program goals, curriciulum, arid benefits and to answer parent quest i/ons. " • 

• .: ; ■•■ " ' -87^ ■ " ■ ■■•'^^ ' 
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' V. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Building Experience; Based Career Education (BEBCE) program w^s 
fancied .as .a priority area \;^*progr3m undef'the Vocatio^ial Education Act,'^ 
Part D, as ah exempVary demoiris-trat i on of th^-^Xational Institute of Educa-f 
tion*s (NIE) Experience-Based Career Education, (EBCE) • ^j^EBCE is a. planne 
/ adaptation of the Northwest Regional, Education Labpratory (NWREL) model 
o^ EBCE tQ the^ needs of students in Philadelphia. 



The BEBCE prograrrt i s 'bei ng^i mplemehted with students from Bartr^m 
High School located in West' Phi ladelphia. The. learning center is;|(aused 
separately at the Wol f- Center in. Southwest Philadelphia. 

BEBCE provides for student growth in Career Deve lopment , L/i fe Skills^ 

- ^ IT . / . ' 

and Basic Skills, Student growth is facilitated primarily th/ougb SQven 

I . • ' , .7 • 

learning actl\rties which are individualized to meet st^denj neec^s-^nd 

^interests. Learni ng act ivi t i es i ncl ude career explorati^Ar^ ^ investiga- , 

tions, projects, 1 i fe competej?cies , student journal^f ,/^m(iloyer seminars,, 

and term papers^. Stude/iyt learning act i vi.t i es ^occur-4«)yh a-t school and at 

^ ' ' ' ^ • ^ . ^' ^ 

community le/arn'ing sites. , ^ , ' * 

' ^ /i 

BEBCE wa^ constrained in initiating program operation as a result of 
a late notification of funding fifom U.S.O.E. ani^; t'lie concomi tant mi d-year 

start-up. ' ^ ' . y '/ ' ^ * 

Pr.ogram impVementation- was hampered as^^the' resul t of a six>/eek ^. 



local transit strike whi ch' 1 imited the tiri)^' avaJ 1 abJe for completion of 
^ investigations and ^forced employer relati;?)ris sp?ci;a1 i sts to spend. much 
^ of the work day driving to and from conjm'un/ity learning sitefs transporting 

and delivering students. . * , .* \ 



Evaluation activities were constrained due to a dfrective issued x 
"by the School ^DJ^trlct gfyfhiladelphia wh ich, prevented iire commencemeipt 
of evaluation" act ivi ties until .a, ^ 1 gne'd' contract had been -rficej v^d by ; 
RBS. . ~ ' ' • ' . . -\ . ' / 

TKT& chapter- summarizes major evaluati<5n findings and makeg ^recorrvnen- 
datipns for future^program operation.^ Process objectives and program.*, 
^outcomes are addres'sed separately. ^ Recommendations are then presented, 

, ) . • ■ 

Process Objectives ^ ^ 

Five process objectives were identified by BEBCE as crucial to -pro- 
gram J^mplementat ion. Evaluation of process objectives focused on^documen- 
ting actual implementation of all but one proces's object4ve which is 

^ 0 

addressed as part of U.S.'O.E. requirements. 
1 » Prepal^ation of Learning Resources . 

Learning resources are. central to program success. BEBCE uses learn- 
Tng center resckirces and commun i t^^^te resources. The extent to, which 
resources wer^cquired and prepared for use to meet the needs of students 
was assessed . . . * . ,* 

a. Learning Center Resources . Learning center resources included 
facl^rit ies.ariotted*fpr program operation and instructional materials for 
student learning. A learning center was established, instructional 
materials fpr individual student projects and resource materiajs fof 
life competencies have been acquired. BEBCE staff used NWREL EBCE in- 
structional materials in developing student instructional programs. 
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, ....... 

. b. Community Site Resource^. , 'Community learning sites recruited 

by BEBCE served two important functions: (1) career exploration sites ancL, 

. U) 'invest igatjQn.^lt^SY - S^xty^^ (^8) ce^mmunity site^were recruited 

. by BE-BCE. ^-'ciffimuni tvc_slte's xepr-&ented/^^ of^arrl ines;, IjusJ/t^ss/. \ 

\ computer operatiphj, educarfon, health care, law, media and trades. Too 

: few Learning 'Si te AnajVsls^^'t^^^ indi c^te, whether 'A - - 

^- recruited cpmmunity sites provided sufficient activities' for Student learn- 

"^'^ , ing and growth 'of /career knowledge. ^ ' . ' 

> • BEBCE required each student to complete at least t^ree career explora- 
" \ < - ' •* 

' ' tlons, two investigations, and five life competencies. Sufficient num- 

. \ ^ \ 

bers of community sites were 'reorul ted to meet career exploration and 

Investigat i.on program regui rements.^ 
\ In addition to meeting program requirements, sufficient nufpbers of 

community site^ had to'be recruitefJ to meet students needs and , career 
. • • >« 

"\*' —Interests. 'BEBCE was able to recruit community sites for career explora- 

'\ tions and' investigations which matched student interest as measai^ at 

\ the'beglnning of the program. ^ . , - . - 

' \ ' . ' ' 

A- 2.' Selection of. Students 

I — : -—J } ^ • ^ ) 

"The fa^^r, unbi.ased select i,on. of .students was the objective of this 
yrocess, 'A secondary objective was o*btaini'ng sample's for bbt-h' program 
' 'iy implement a ti on ~^nd eval uation -purposes . The prognam-plan provided for 

^ . \ . ^ ^ r 

tf?e unbiased recruitment of students. Screening of the recruited students 
accordinq'to criteria established by the school principaTto create an 

^ y • ■ ' ■ 

appl leant , poo) and random assignment of students in the pool to the BEBCE 



program. Random construction of general experience comparison grpups 
also t©.be undertaken. ' , 

* : • . * - . -90- ' ; 



was 
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Student recruitment for BE^BCE was conducted by program^staff ^by 
•visits to all senior English classes. Program staff explained program 
go^ls, curriculum/ and benefits* . - ^ . 

I Two hundred fifty (250) students applied for^admi ss ion-- Ran^ng 
/yie-lded three groups .of students considered by the principal as likely 
'to succeed in the BEBCE program. Students were enrolled in the prog cam 
on the basis of rank (begi-nnlng with the f i rst- ranked ^roup) . Thirty, (3P), 
students were chosen in this manner to' partici pate in th^ BEBCE program. 
A general' -comparison droup was to be formed through a randomi^ed.-procedure. 
The principal of the (hi gh 'school -would not give permi-ssion and instead 
the administration -offered two advis'ory groups) consisting of firrtv two 

. . . '\ • - .c 

XkZ) students, for compa.ri.son purposes. A wqrK-experi ence compar t'Sisn- 
group was randomly selected from students enroft^ed in Bartrams' Work' , 
ExoeSence Program' rol 1 s . Party (^0), students were selected. . 

Although student select "ron was to be randomized in all groups, this 
goal was not realized in two of the,three groups formed. SeLeCtion" of 
BERCE students was biased as a result* of sol i ci tlng\ students on the basis 
of rsnking ratfeer thanVthrough a randomized procedure. The selection of 
,two advisory groups as representative of the jenjor cl ass. is not adequate 
for evaluative ^purposes. The only group created through- random! z'at ion- 
ia the work- e:i<:perience comparison group. ^ ' r 

3. P reparation of Student Learning Plang * 
' Each student was to be'provided with a* learning pi an whj.ch was ' 
ijidiv(duaj ized-, and refle^cted student needs and interests. .Staff neede;! , 
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information regarding student skill ,<level opment and learning materials . 
to' develop inSi vidOal i zed student Jearn-ing pl^ans. Instructional materials 
used have been those furnished as part of the NWREL EBCE materials. No 
formal records. kept either by program staff or students exist iwhich 
document ^thej developmen^t of'learning p^lans for BE&CE student. • 

"4. Wmplementjtion of Learning Activities . " * . 

Seven majqr learning activities were required for ''students By 8EBCE. 
Student progress in all seven was monitored. Learning activities accom- 
pfished by BEBCE students ^re presented *H-n Table 49. • . - 

Table kS \ - " - ' ' 

Learning Activities Completed by BBBCE Students . ^ 



X 



Learning Activities * 


Mean. Completed t 


Career Exploration 


'^3..1 


(3 requi red) 




Investigations • 


J 1.6 


(2 required) ^ 

r 


\ ' 


Life Competencies 


5.2 


(5^ required). 




Projects 


.8 


(1 required) 





All' but one BEBCE' student explored the required number of careers. Sixty 
(60) percent completed requirements for investigations. Al'l students were 

certified in five life competeneies. ' PVojects were completed by 1 8 

• '-■ ■ , * 

of 30. This requirement was waived for nine students. Student journals 
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were not monitored consistently by program staff so it. is impossible t;o 
determine if this requirement was fulfilled. Students attended employer 
seminars .that were convened » . -Finally all students -completed a term paper* 
All but one process objective was successfully met* Of' major concern 
v/as individual ization of instruction. Individual learning plans were 
not *devel oped arjd indicate the staff lacked an understanding of the theory 
-and implementation procedures for indi vidualnzed instrOttion. » 



^ -Progr-am Outcomes; * " ^ . — ' 

Two areas of BEBCE program imp*;acts were examined-: Student outcomes 
and participant perCei^ved effects. . 

♦ 

1 . Student Outcomes . ..." ^ ' 

^ ^ ^ \ 

Student outcomes were examined in the areas ,of Career Development, 

Life .Skills, and Basic Skills, Impacts.of BEBCE \n these three areas 

were tested by' comparing within group growth of BEBCE students and between 

group grow»th (BEBCE vs. norm-referenced group) for each skill area. This 

latter procedure was necessitated as a result of complete attrition of 

0 

-the work experience'compari son group and 86 percent ^attrition of the^ 

general comparison grc^p. . . , 

' . ' ^' * 

Table $0 summarizes outcome results. * 
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Table 50 
Sujomary of Student Outcome 


Resul ts 


» 


» 


^ \ . 


Hypothes i s 


Within 


Between 






^Career -De vel opment * / 








* « 


Career Knowledge 
^ 1 . Attitude 


1 


% * 






2. Job Knowledge 






• 




Self Awareness of Careers 


t 




% 

9 


• 


• 

life Skills 






• 




Attitude Toward Learning 
, Envi ronm^nts 

Attitude Toward Self • 


Yes 


Yes 




ft 


* * * 

Attitude Toward Others 

Basic Ski Ms ' 


« 


Yes 






Reading 
Mathemati cs 




* 
* 




♦ 

» 


• 

'Not confirmed 




$ 

1 




.ERLC 


*' Not tested 

< • 

• 

Mr ' 


\ 

V 




\ 

• 

J 



^. Career Development, Student growth in this area was examined 
in terms of career knowledge and self awareness of careers. 

BEBCE students did not acqyire significant' increases in career knowl- 

» «. ' - * . 

edge or self awareness 9V careers.. When compared to comparison group students, 

'BE&et^'^trdenrt'S-KiT'd'no't" BcqtiT re Tuane- aareer knovrl ecige-af "sef f ""^WQ-renes-Sr-of — 

careers. " 1 * ^ \ ' , 

^ . > - 

b. Life Skills. Student grcJWth in 1 i fe .3l<i 1 1 s* was .as^sed by 
' -5 mr 

attitudinal measured toward VearnTng environments, self, and. others. 

Increased positive attitudes were acquired BEBCE students only 
toward learning environments. .Relative to comparison students, BEBCE 
students^ acqui red more positive attitudes both toward learning environ- 
ments and others. No increase^ in positive attitude toward self was . 
found for ei ther .wi th in group or befween group comparisons. 

c. Basic Ski lis . Student growth in reading" and mathematics skiHs 
was examined. in terms of basic skill development. Within group compari- 
si'bs provided for hypothes.is testing of increased mastery of reading or ^ 
mathematics skills of BBBCE students. 

EBTE students did not acquire increased mastery in reading or mathe- 
matics skills. Control or comparison group. data were nQt available, result- 
ing from unavailability of test re-test correl at^i ons by the test T^ublisher 
and failure of BEBCE to maintain comparison groups. Consequently no be- 
tween group analyses wgre conducted. ^ 
2. Pirfeiciparrt Perce^^^^d^ Effects . 

Staff ,.*community instructors, and parents were surveyed at year end 
in order to obtain their perceptions of program impact. All groups thougtit 
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^students enjoyed part i-ci pat ing in- BEBCE and developed more-career awara- 
ness than students fn' tradi t'icnal high'School prpgrams., S.t'aff .-expressed 
concern over basic ski 1 1 -development. All groups noted increased student 
maturi ty -and responslbM i ty in dtrecting her/his own learning. 



' Vocational Education Act - Part D^Criteria ' * . « , ' - ' 

' Four requirements for U.S.O.E., Prioirty Area 1 Programs were addressed, 
l,y evaluation. They were (I)' elimination of 'sex bias an^l sex-role stereo- 
typing, (2-) sex-fair guidance, counsel ing, •placement, and fpllow-up, 
(3) third party evaluation, and (4). process requ i renfents .for these pro- 
gVams^. Evaluation findings for each are V<ldreslea se^rately. 

1^ Elimination of Sex Btas^and Se^-Role Stereotyping . * 

Several di mens i ons' were ^ons i dered* i n evaluating the elrmination of , 

• . • ' * " ' . ' 

/sex bias and sex-role stereotyping.^ Curricul.gm, instructional materials^ 

and evaluation instruments whi ch" were, selected, developed, and revised ' . 

"were f ound ^:o be sex-fair. Although all students were encouraged tp - ^ 

exptor^e nontradtt'ional jcareers, only female studen'ts actaalJy expjoned 

» nontradit ional careers. •FeW'^ommun i ty instructors engaged in nontradi-^^ 

tional work were recruited to serve as nontradi'tional rofe models. ' 

Consequently, aH students lacked appropriate role models engaged in non-- ^ 
^ * ***** 
traditional work and'male students, in particular, lacked sufficient sex- 

fair guidance and opportunities to explore nontradi t ionSl careers. 

2. Sexr^g^?^ Guidance, Counseling, Placement/ and Follow-Up . 

J z ■ . * ,^ . 

Evaluation of this requirement considered staff, actual student 
placement, employer seminars-, analysis, of -student outcome, measures by^exV 
* ^and. follow-up. 
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Community sites for career explorations and learf>ing levels were recruited 
which accepted students of both gender. Stfud^nts of both geftder were 
encouraged by staff to explore. nontradi tional careers, although no male 
Students actually com[>leted nontradi t ional career explorations.. Employer 
^ seminars ad.clressed issues of male and femaJe conscibusness ; Analyses df' 
student outcome measures indica'ted that male and female student growth 
was generally equal in career development, life skills, and basic skills. 
FoJ low-up procedures were not formally implemented during the first year 

e^--pr-ogi^mrope^ratTonT- — — — ^ ; — — — — — — — . — , 

♦ 3*. Provision for Third^Party Evaluation . 

Third party evaluation was provided for BEBCE by RBS. -EvaJuatidh ^ 
measured student outcomes against stated program objectives as well as 
collected relevant process information. RBS performar\ce was- constrained. ' 
by a school district directive that no evaluation activities be implemented 
until RBS" received a signed contract. This was not t received by RfiS until 
* June 3, 1977. In sRite of this, constraint, RBScon^ted a pretest of 
the program and oompar|sof) groups. / " ^ 

In May, 1977, RBS decid^ed to commence performance of the y/orkscope 
v^rithwt receipt ;of a signed contract; The del ay seriously hampereTmoni -~ 
tefring and feedback -functions- of RBS. ' ' " 

^C-jii ^- Process Requirements for a Priority Area 1 Program. \ *, 
Pj-iority Area 1 Programs were, V^'ui re^d^to address seven prdcess , 
dimensions. The evaluation ^considered eaqh of these. BEPCE awarded 
academic credit. for the stic.cessful completion of experience-based career 



education projects^ -.Students educational program? were b^^e-ci on experi- 
ent i a 1. learning. No. writ terv records, of individualized learning plans 
were available and without thfesethe extent to which staff, integrated 
career developlnent / life skills, and basic skills cannot be determined. 
A learning- center was established'.' BEBCE provided >for student transpor- 
tation to ci^untty learning sites. .Parental consent was obtained for* 
both program and evaluation participation. 

Recommendations . ^ * * , 

• Six recoiflmendations are made for future years of program operation. 

f/ Continuo us Evaluation of Program [mplementatnon . 

— ^ — • — ^ ^ " ' ^ V ^ 

The contract let by the Scho6l District of Phi ladel phia^was for a 
one year effort ending with the completion of the 1977 sch*o(3r year. The 
School District is making preparations for another competitive building ^ 
for Year Two of program operation. 'The practice of funding program ^eva 1 ua- 
tion on a yearly basis necessarily limi.ts the workscope to the potential 
detriment of the program. As an example, staff traini^ig sessions were 
conducted, this summer without the benefit of evaluative feedback as a 
"=^r^ u^-t-of— t4^e-^-iH^Y-^ec4-s^ix>n^to~-f un^ loia tiori- on a_ y_e.arJLy__bas i s > in — 
order to issue continuous program evaluation, the School District should 

, • « - . o 

consider .funding the next third party evaluation for-the remain-iyg two ^ 
years of the demonst^ation^pe/iod. Jt is also iipportant that^the contract 
which J s entered ioto^'l^ execute'd in a timely fashion and delivered to ' 
both parties so as not to i nterfeVe^i th. the performance, of ,the evaluation 



2. - tt^ntenance of Student Groups . ( , 

RBS assisted the School District of Phi l.adelphi^;^ the development 
of a true experimental design to assess program impact in .the 1977-78 
school year. True contfol and experimental groups have been established. It 
.is Important for the ScL&l District to maintain the^e true control .groups 
throughout t.he school* year, to insure that attrition is minimized' and 
accounted for. . ' ' ^ * » 

3, . Increase Non-Traditional Career Opportunities and Role Models 

for Students . 

Both male ^nd female students must be encouraged to explore non- 
traditional careers. No male career explorations were in nontradi tjonal 
mal e. career >areas. Few female ca,reer, explorations were in ^nontradi tional 
female career areas. Both sexes must be provided with.greater opportunities 
to explore nontradi tional career^. More nontradi tional role models may 
help to i.ncrease student explorations of nontrad i tional career^^*. Few 

community instructors engaged in nontraditional work were recruited this 
» 

year Students may be mof-e willing to explore nontraditional career 
areas if provided more nontraditional role model s<. ^ ♦ 

— ^ Ir^ Add i rrorra^l ^taf f -T^r^tirmg-4n-Sex--Fa4^ness- . ■ '- • — - 



Program staff did not^ seem comfortable with the concept of sex fai r- , 
ness. They found it hard to dist'inguish between traditional an^ non-. 
traditional careers for males and females (e.g., staff considered an ' 
exploration by a Tnale at the front desk of a motor hotel to be' a noV 
t-r^ditional career). Staff also se^em uncomfortable wi^fh encouraging 
studenti to pursue nontradi tional careers. Additional s^^f training 
.seems essential to the amelioration of this probl( 



lem. 



■ ■ ^ ST • '< ■'•'••t 



5/ Addltiona] StafiP, TraTning Jn Indi vkdua] ization of Instruction ;- 

. * - Discussion$ with staff showed 'a lack of urvderstanding of in-dividual- 
' . ' . >. ' ' ■ . ^ * ff . 

' . * " ^-^ i*/ 

Ized Instruction and its impliementation. In-fe,ervice trat/hjng for staff 

seems appropriate in the use of "assessment procedur^^ Snd^ the "development 

of learping plans. Curriculum imbedded tests and other/ instructional 

materials should be acquired which may help sta'ff develop more detailed 

ind ty(dual 1 zed learning plans for students. «^ 

6. . Dipiinished Use of School District of Philadelphia as Community 
^ Learning ?5i te . \ ^ 

« * 

.'^^l^ore^^portuni ties for career explorations and investigations are 

offered by the^^Phi ladel phia School District than by any other employer. 

A number of these opportunities (e.g.,, teachers, computer operators, « 
^ secretaries) are legitimate'sltes. Several sites however are^ training 
. programs offered at^the JFK Centeir fo^r Vocational Education. These sites 

do ..not offer students the full dimension of ^experiences obtainable at a 
' learning site.ln the community. For this reason, it is recommended that 

V * . ~ - . 

theSe be replaced with learniiiq sixes in the community which will integ- 

. . -# ■ 

rate the training experience with other aspects of careers. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPANTS 



• 




Pre|sby,terlan University Medical Center 
Sh^iman, Boardman and Schermer 
Phihladelphia Department of Revenue 
Children's Hospital of Philadelphia 
. School District of Philadelphia 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania 
KYW-TV 

/loseph Goahe / 4 

/Jean MadeHne, Inc.- . 
Sheraton Airpou^t Inn 
-Ph H^de^-ph {-a^-l-ntem^ t-tiDnra H-Af rport™* — — — - 



^Richard Lasko 
* Dpn -Wi Ison 
Federal Aviat iof\,^dminj^^ 

r 

Globe Times Newspaper 
DMB Graph*! cs ^ 
Neighborhood Revi tal izat ton Effort 
Defense Personnel Support Center 
Phila'delphia NavaT Shj pyard 
Gro.und Serviced, Inc. 
Span i sfi, Merchants Association 
WRTI FM ' , ' 

^ Turino Caterers 

Department nf Pifhl ]>' Wei fare 

School of Dental Medicine • 
American Ai rl ines 
Eastern Airl Fnes 

m 

' Scott Paper Company ^ 
/ District Attorney.'s Office * 
WHYY-TV 

Tlnlcum National Environment Center 
'Loufs Goldsmith, Inc, 
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Phono //2 15. 299. 7681, .2 



Xune 1, 19'77, 



Mr. Donald W. Carey 
•DirecLor of Administration 
1700 Market Street, Suite 1700 
Philadelphia, PA' 1 9 1 0 3- 



RE: SPECIAIV^GREPJMENT 

EVALUATION SERVICES (Building Experienced Based Career Education 



Dear Mr. Carey: 



Enclosed for yotir files is a completely executed copy of the above- captioned 
Special Agreement between your agency and The School Districfof Philadelphia. 

t 

\ : ' Very truly your^, . 



V ALAN H, GILBERT 
Af^sistant Counsel- 



cll 
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CONTRACT FOR SERVICES 



APPRPVED IN BOARD MINUTES 
UATKD Vcbruarv l4t IV^^ 
Contract § 



THIS AGREEMENT is made and entered into this Hth day of February, 
1977, effective upon signing by and bctween.the SCHOOL Dli^TRICT OF.PIIILADl'rJ,^ 
PHIA, PENNSYLVANIA (hereinafter called "School bistrict'^') and. RESEARCH FOR 
BETTER SCHOOJ^, INC. OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA (hexeiiia ft e real led 
•»RBS'0- ^ ' ' 

^ ♦ • V/HEREAS,' School District wishes to contract for the feva^uation ^ 
services involved in Qvaluatbig the "Building Experience Ba^ed tareer Education" 
program in Philadelphia funded as a VEA Part D e:i:,eT^lary project; and^ 

WHEREAS, RBS has available the consultant services, management 
techniques, me^l^c^ and programs essential to such an imdertakingr ' 

V/HEREAS, on Februaty 1^, 1977, the Board of Education of School ^ 
District authorized a contract with R^^to evaluate the Experience Based Career 
Education Program; « ' ^ 

NOW, THEREFORE, the 'parties agree as follbws: 

1. .To enter V^-o this agreement for consultant services to be rendered to 

School District By RBS in accordance with this Agreement and Exiiibit "A" (Proposal, 
by RBS^dated Januar,y 14, 1977, entitled, "Building Experience Based Career^ 
Education"), nnade a part hereof by reference^ 



2. PROCEDURE: * 

(a) Vrithin two weeks after d?te of acceptance of this agreement, 

\ RBS consultants shall review^xith School District proj eel' director 
des4gnate(s), the detailed action plans contained in Exhibit A. 
Upon approval of the plans by the School District projeijt director 
designate(s), planning and scheduling sessions shall be held ^ 
between the staffs of .RBS and School District, and such othq^ 
individuals^ and groups as seem appropriate in order to impl^>^ 
... ment the projecfas outlined in Exhibit 'A, 

^ ' - . '\ , ^ 

(bf The work required 'in carrying out the services set forlh lierein ^ 
. . requires that School District make available those recocds, 
data and information that are needed to complete the project. 
lUBS agrees to use such materials ^nd iiiformatipj? wltli discretion 
* and professional confidence,- and promptly return them to the 
~ ^proper persoiTor "dcjpository. ^ 



(c) ^ILconferences, interviews and other sessions sh^ll be c&rried 
0CLi?with as little disruption as possible to the normal -activities 

* of the participants-. e k s * 

• 

(d) RBS agrees to-coriduct fche consultant services set forth h<»r9in 
• with the full cooperation of all appropriate officials. 



3. - RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOjjjJLS, INC. * 



(a) - RBS is a private nonprofit corporation* staffed with both fuUtirne 
and parttiitie personnel who possess* broad training in all phases of afi educatiohal 
enterprise. *^ - • ' * ' . , 

(b) RBS carries a full line^oj||all appropriate insurance to protect 
both clients and employees. • , ' 



~ * This writing, plus Exhibit A, constitute the entire agreement between 
S^ool District and RBS. ^ , ^ ' 



5. 



SCHEDULES AND FKPJS 
(a) 



(b) 
(c) 



Service shall commence on February 14, 1977, a^d conclude on 
August 31, 1977 (details m Exhibit A). ^ 

The total fee to bo paid to RBS by ^chool District shall be 
$9, 783.aO (details m Exhibit A). 




> - j> 

The schedule for payment shall be: * ♦ 

$4, 000.00 by Fobruaryl4, '197,7; 
'^ $1, 783, 00 by May I, 1977; 

$4, 000. 00 thirty (30) days after" submission of a fmal * 
report approved by Sojiool Districl;^^ 

IPB11$*2277 04 ?i97) . * 

IF AGElNfCY, .supply TAX IDENTIFICATION NU^ffiER: 23-6411869 
IF INDIVIDUAL, supply SOCiAL SECURITY l5UMBER: ^ 



> 6. Nothing herein cohsisutcs RBS the employee of School District for any ^ 

purpose, whatsoever, and RBS shall have no right to bind or obligate Schopl District 
iii ciny manner whatsoever. ^ " ^ ' 

7. ' All parties hor^to agree that in/he performance of tliis Agreement there 
shall be no discr-imination against any employee or other person on account^ of^ ^ 
race, color, sex, religious, creed, ancestry, or national origin^ and^School District 
upon receipt of cvidence-of su^h discrimination shall have the right to tcrmuiate 
Baid Agreement. \ • * < 

8. AlKrights to any reports, books, films, etc, , produced out of funds 
provided by School District shall become the property of School District. 

Communications' shal4 be s^ to the following individuals re spoons ible 



for'the services outlined in thi£,^greeme2it 



MR, ALBERT I.V GLASSMAN ^ 
Activity -i^anagct- iiD^ School District 

For RBS MLchaknta Quinn 



5^ • 



' * IN WITNESS V/HEREOF, the parties hereto have let their hands and 

seals the day and year aforementioned. 



Examined and Ap^oved: 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 



Pre sident 



Assistant Secret a'ry - ■ 



RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOI.S, INC, 
OF PIIILADEL,PHIA,. PENNSYLVANIA , 



